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THE. 
Bithop of Worcefter’s -Anfwer 
TO 
Mr. Locke's Letter, ec. - 


SIR, . 
Have ferioufly confider'd the Let- 
ter you were pleafed to fend me, 
and I find it made up of two Parts ; 
A Complaint of me, and a Vindi- 
cation of your felf: To both which I 
fhall return asclear and diftin& on An- 
{wer, andin as few words, as the mat- _ 
ter will permit. 


1. Asto the Complaint of me, itruns - 
quite through the Book, and even your 
Poftfcript is full of it. = 

The fubftance of it is, that in anfwer- 
ing Objettions againft the Trinity, in 
point of Reafon, 1 produce feveral Pafla- 
ges out of your Effay of Humane Un- 
derftanding, as if they were intended — 

Az by 
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by you to that Purpofe ; but you de- 
clare to the World, p. £50. that it was 
written by you without any Thought of 
the Controverfie between the Trinitarians 
and Unitarians ; and p. 224. That your 
Notions about Ideas have no Connexion - 
with any Objections that are made by o- - 
thers againft the Dottrine of the Trinity, 
or againft Myfteries. And therefore you. 
complain of it, as an Injury done to you, 
in impating that to you, which you have © 
not done, p. 95. Or at leaft in leaving it 
fo doubtfull, that the Reader cannot di- 
_Stinguifh who is meant, p. 96. and this 
you call my peculiar way of Writing in 
this part of my Treatife. = 
Now to give you and others fatif- 
faction as to this matter, I fhall firft 
give an account of the Occafon of it, 
and then fhew what Care I took to 
prevent Mifunderftanding about it. 
The Occafton was this, Being to an- 
{wer the Objections in. Point of Reafon, 
’ (which had not been. anfwered before) 
the firft | mention’d, was, Zhat. it was 
above Reafon, and therefore not to be be- 
lieved ; in anfwer to this, I propofed 
two Things to be confider’d; 1. What 
‘we underftand by Reafon. 2. What 
_. Ground in Reafon there is to reject any 
- . Doctrine 
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Dodtrine above it,.when it is propofed 
as a matter of Faith. . 
_ As to the former I obferv’d that the 

Unitarians in their late Pamphlets talkd 
very much of clear and diftinét Ideas and 
Perceptions, and that the Myfteries of 
Faith were repugnant to them, but ne- 
ver went about to ftate the Nature'and 
Bounds of Reafon in fuch a manner as 
thofe ought ‘to have done who make it 
the Rule and Standard of what they 
areto believe. But I added, that a Jate 
Author in a Book, call’ Chriftianity 
not Myfferious, had taken uron him to. 
clear this Matter, whom for that 
caufe I was bound to confider ; the de- 
fign of his Difcourfe related wholly to 
Matters of Faith, and not to Philofo- 
phical Speculations ; {o that there canbe 
no Difpute about his Application of 
thofe he calls Principles of Reafon and 
Certainty. 

When the Mind makes ufe of interme- 
diate Ideas to difcover the Agreement or 
Difagreement of the Ideas received into 
them, this Method of Knowledge, he faith, 
is properly called Reafon or Demdnftra- 
tion. Oo 

The Mind, as he goes. on, receives 
Ideas two ways : ty 
: A 3 s By 
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1. By Intromifion of the Senfes. 

2. By confidering its own Operations. 

And thefe fimple and diftin& Ideas, 
gre the fole Matter and Foundation of all 
pur Reafoning. . | 

And fo all our Certainty is refolved 
into two things, either immediate Pere 
ception, which is felf-Evidence, or the 
fe of intermediate Ideas, which difco- 
vers the Certainty of any thing dubious ; 
which is what he calls Reafon. 

Now this I {aid did {uppofe, 

That we muft have clear and di- 
* {tind Ideas of what-ever we pretend 
“ to any Certainty of in our minds (by 
* Reafon). and that the only ‘way to 
“ attain this Certainty is by comparing 
** thefe Ideas together ; which excludes 
“all Certainty of Faith or Reafon, 
* where we cannot have fuch clear and 
* diftin® {deas. 

From hence I proceeded to fhew, that 
we could not have fuch clear and diftind 
Ideas, as were neceflary in the prefent 
Debate, either by Sexfation or Reflecti- 
pa, and confequently we could not at- 
tain to any Certainty about it; for 
_ which, Tinftanced in the Nature of Sub- 

ance and Perfon, and the Diftinttion 

between them. | 
Ang 
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And by vertue of thefe Principlés I | 


{aid, “ That I did not wonder, that che 


“ Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- — 


** foning bad almoft difcarded Subftance 
“ out of the Reafonable Part of the 
“World. Which Exprefton you tell 
me you do mot underfland. But if you 
had pleafed to have look’d back on the 
Words juft before, a Perfon of your 


Sagacity could not have mifled the 


Meaning I intended. Which are, 
“ Now this isthe cafe of Subftance ; it 
“ isnot intromitted by the Senfes, nor 
*‘ depends upon the Operations of the 
** Mind, and cannot be within the 
** compafs of our Reafon. 

But you fay, Zhat if J mean that you 
deny or doubt that there is in the World 
any fuch thing as Subftance, I fhall acquit 
you of it, if I look into fome Paffages in 
your Book which you refer to. But this 
isnot the point before us, whether you 
do own SxZ/tance or not 2 but whether 
by vertue of thefe Principles, you ‘can 
come to any Certainty of Reafon about 
it? And I fay, the very places you 
produce do prove the contrary; which 
I fhall cherefore fet down in your own 
Words, both as to Corporeal and Spiri- 
tuql Subiauces. 

| A4 When 
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When we talk or think of any particular 


,, fort of Corporeal Subftance, as Horfe, 


Stone, &c. tho the Idea we have of ei- 
ther of them be but the Complication or 
Collection of thofe feveral fimple Ideas of 
Senfible Qualities which we ufe to find uni 
ted in the thing called Horfe or Stone, 
yet becaufe we cannot conceive how they 
lhould fubfift aloue, or one in another, we 
Juppofe them exifting in and {upported by 
fome common fubject, which Suppart we 
denote by the name Subftance, tho’ it be 
certain we haue no clear or diftintt Idea 
of that thing we fuppofe a Support. The 
fame happens concerning Operations of the 
Mind, viz. Thinking , Reafoning, &c. 
which we confidering not to fubfift of them- 
selves, nor apprehending how they can 
belong to Bady or be produced by it, we 
are apt to think theje the Actions of fome 
other Subjtance, which we call Spirit, 
whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
ether Notion or Idea of Matter, but fome- 
thing wherein thofe many fenfible Qualities, 
which affect cur Senfes do fubjift, by fup- 
pofing a Subftance wuerein Thinking , 
Kuowing, Doubting, and a Power of Mov- 
ang, &c. do fubfift, we have as clear a 


‘Notion of the Nature or Subjtauce of Spi- 
rit gswe have of Body, the one being fup- 
pa ee 
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pofed to be (without knowing what it is) 
the Subftratum to thofe fimple Ideas we 
have from without, and the other fuppo- 
fed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) 
to be the Subftratum to thofe Operations 
which we experiment ix our felves. You 
mention other places to the fame pur- 
pofe, but thefe are fufficient for mune. 
‘Thefe and the like fafbions of {peaking, 
you fay intimate, that the Subftance is 
Suppofed always fomething, &c. 1 grant 
that you fay over and over, that Sub- 
Stance is fuppofed ; but that is not what 
I looked for, but fomething in the way 
of Certainty by Reafon. Yes, you 
fay, we cannot conceive hew thefe fenfible 
Qualities fhould fubhft alone, and there- 
fore we fuppofe a Subffance to fupport 
them. It is but /appofing ftill, becaufe 


we cannot conceive it otherwife. But . 


what Certainty follows barely from 
our not being able to Conceive? Arethere 
not multitudes of Things which we are 
not able to conceive, and yet it would 
not be allowed us to fuppofe what we 
think fit on that account ? [I could hard- 
ly coycezve that Mr. Z. would have 
prought fuch Evidence as this againft 
himfelf; but Z muft fuppofe fome un- 
known Subftratum in this Cafe, : 
ut 


( 10 ) | 

But you goon, Zhat as long as there 

is any fimple Idea, or fenfible Quality left, 
according to my way of Arguing, Sub 
fiance cannot be difcarded, becaufe af 
fimple Ideas, all fenftble Qualities carry 
with them a fuppofition of a Subftratum 
to exift in and of a Subjtance wherein they 
inbere. What 1s the meaning of carry- 
ing with them a fuppofttion of a Subjtra- 
tum and aSubftance ? Have thefe /imple 
Ideas the Notion of a Sub/tance in them? 
No, but they carry it with them. How 
fo? Do fenfble Qualities carry a Corpoe 
. real Subftance along with them? Then 
a Corporeal Subjtance mutt be intromit- 
ted by the Senfes together with them. 
No; but they carry the Suppofition with 
them, And truly that is burden enough 
forthem. But which way do they car- 
ry it? Te feems it’s only becaufe we can- 
not conceive it otherwife. What is this 
Conceiving >? Tt may be faid that it is as 
AG of the Mind, not built on fimple 
Ideas, but lies in comparing the Ideas of 
Accident and Subftance together , and 
from thence finding that an Accident muft 

- carry Subftance along with it? But this 
will nor clear it; for the Zdeas of Acc#- 
dents are fimple Ideas, and carry no- 
thing along with them ; but the Impre 
| fion 
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fion made by fenfible Objects: andthe 
Idea of Subjtance comes in by way of 
Suppofition with the other, fo that it is 
not the comparing two Ideas together, 
but the /uppefug one Idea from another, 
and that a very obfcure and confufed one 
too, as is confefled, viz. That it is fome- 
thing which fupports Accidents, and was 
found out for that fubftantial End. As 
appears from thefe remarkable words of 
yours. : 


They who fir ran into the Notion of Book 2 
Accidents, as a fort of real Beings that Ch.13. 


needed fomething to inhere in,were forc’d 
to find out the word Subjtance to fupport 
them. Flad the poor Indian Philofopher, 
but thought of this word Subftauce , he 
needed net to have been at the treuble to 
frud an Elephant to fupport it, and a Tor- 
teife to fupport bis Elephant. The word 
Subfiawce would have done it effectually. 
And it might bave been taken for as good 
an Anfwer from an Indian Philofopher, 
that Subflance without knowing what it is, 
ws that which fupperts the Earth, as we 
take it for a fuficient Anfwer, and good 
Doftrine from our European Philofophers, 
that Subftance without knowing what it is, 
4s that which fupports Accidents. What 
caq be ridiculing the Notion of Sub- 
} ftance, 


Sect. 19. 
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Ch. 23. 
Seé&. 2. 
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ftance, and the European Philofophers 
for afferting it, if this be not? I for- 
bear now your Repetition of it; becaufe 
I fee it doth not pleafe you. But truly 
it was not to upbraid you with the bare 
Repetitionas a fault in Writing (many 
of which I am too much fenfible of my 
felf, to blame it in others) but only to 
fhew that it was not a fudden Fancy, 
but a deliberate, and (as you thought) 
a lucky Similitude. 

But you fay, You would be glad to 
hear a clearer and more diftinit Idea of 
Subftance,but youcax find no better in your 
own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians. 
Are not thefe Logicians a fort of Euro- 
pean Philofophers, who were defpifed 
fo much before, for this very Notion of 
Subffance> Even Burgerfdicius and San- 
derfon (whom you quote) were fo, as 
wellas many others of the dull Zribe of 
Logicians, 

But { do not find fault with the De- . 
finition of Subfeance brought by Logicz- 
ans; for they do not fay, that it was 
fourd out only to fupport Accidents, but 
they fay, it firit implies a Subfffence by 
it felf; and then that it fupports Acct= 
dents; But you fay, Zhe former implies 
ua more than that Subjtance is a Thing ar 


Being ; 
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Being ; or in fort, fomething they know 
xot what. Isthere no difference between 
the bare Beixg of a Thing, and its Sub- 
fftence by it fet 2 | had thought Acez- 
dents or Modes of Matter which make 
fenfible Impreffions on us, were Zhings 
or Beings; or elfe there could be no et- 
fect of them, but you will not fay they 
fubfift of themfelves, and are in noother 
thing as the proper fubject of them, 
and you confefs at laft, that Sub/tawce 
doth imply that it is not fupported it felf 
as a Modeor Accident. So that our Eu- 
ropean Philofopbers happen to be in the 
right at laft. 2s 

Well! fut Lwould think it bard to be 
thought to difcard every thing which Ido 
mot comprebend; for I own Myfteries. 
Why then fbould I charge others for dif- 
carding Subjftance, becaufe they have but 
a confufed Idea of it. ‘This is the force 
of the Charge which I bring intoas few 
words, as may be, but without the leaft 
Intention to abate the flrength of it. 

To which I anfwer, That I do not 
charge them with difcarding the Notion 
of Subjiance, becaufe they have but an 
imperfect Idea of it; but becaufe upon 
thofe Principles there can be no certaze 
Ideaat allof it, whereas I aflert it to be 


onc 
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one of the moft natural and certain Ideas 
in our Mirtds, becaufe it is a Repug- 
nance to our firft conception of Things 
that Modes or Accidents fhould fubfitt 
by themfelves; and therefore F faid the 
Rational Idea of Subflance is one of the 
firft Ideas in our Minds; and how- 
ever imperfect and obfcure our Notion 
be, yet we are as certain that Subftan- 
ces are and muft be, as that there are 
any Beings in the World. Herezn you 


- teH me you agree with me, and therefore 


you hope tits is no Objection againft the 
Trinity, Y never thought it was, but 
to lay all Foundation of Certainty asto 
matters of Faith upon clear and diftintt 
Ideas, which was the Opinion I op- 
pofed, doescertainly overthrow all Ay-. 
fleries of Faith, and excludes the No- 
tion of Subffance out of Rational Dif- 
courfe, which at length you apprehend 
to have been my meaning. 

But, fay you, éf any affert, that we 
can have no Ideas but from Senfation or 
Reflection, you declare, that this is not 


“your Opinion. Yam very glad of it: And 


I will do you all the Right [can in this 


matter. But we muft take your Mean- 


ing from your own words. And there 
are three Particulars you exprefs it in. 


(1.) That 


/ 
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(4.) That your Meaning was, to fige prs. 


nifte all thofe Complex Ideas of Modes, 
Relations, and [pecifick Subjtances, which 
the Mind forms ont of fimple Ideas. Sa 
that thefe Ideas are allowed by you al- 
though they come not by Sen/atiox or 
Reflection, But is not the Notion of 
particular Subfiances a Complex Idea, 
becaufe it isa Complication of fimple I- 
deas, aswill prefently appear from your 
own words ; but all fmple Ideas come 
in by Senfation and Refietiion. But you 
may fay the Combination of them to make 
one Idea, 3 an Adi of the. Mind, and fo 
shis Idea is not frews Senfation or Reflecti- 
en. It Seems then, the Mind hath a 
Power to form one Complex Idea out of 
many fmple ones, and this makes a true 
Idea of a particalar Subjtance not coming, 
in by Senfation or Refleftien, But lam. 
{till to feek, how thiscomes to make an 
Idea of Subfance; 1 underftand it very 
well to be a Complex Idea of fo many Ac- 
cidents put together ; but | cannot un- 
derftand, how a Complex Idea of Acct- 
dents fhould make an Idea of Subftaace. 
And till you do this you ate as far as 
ever from a true Idea of Subffance, not- 
withftanding your Complex Ideas. 


(2.) Tox 


P. 38. 


P. 28, 29. 
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(2.) You never faid that the,general 
Idea of Subftance comes in by Senfation 
or Reflection. And if there be any Ex- 
preffions that feem to affert it to be Aya 
Complication of fimple Ideas, (and not 
by Abjftracting and Inlarging them) be- 
caufe we accuftom our felves to fuppofe a 
Subffratum; it ought to be took’d on 
asa flip of the Pen, or a Negligence .of 
Exprefion. Yn which Cafes, { think no 
Man ought to be fevere. But wasthere 
not too much occafion given for others 
to think, that the Zdea of particular 
Subjiance was only aComplication of fim- 
ple Ideas ;.and becaufe-aZ fimple Ideas 
do come in, you fay , only by Senfation 


~ and Refiection, therefore all the Jdeas 


P. 32. 


of particular Subjtance (which is but a 
Complication of them) mutt either come 
in thofe ways, or elfe we can have no 
true Idea of particular Sub/fance at all? 
So that there are Twothings, where- 
in you are very far-from giving Satis- 
facttionn = | a 
1. That although you fay, Zhat the 
Idea of Subftance in general is made b 
Abjftraction; yet you add, .Zhat all the 
Ideas we have of particular diftind Sub- 
ftances are nothing but feveral Combina- 
tions of fimple Ideas. From whence it 


is . 
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is plain, that according to your repeat- 
ed Affertions, we can have no Jdea of 
particular and diftintt Subffances, but 
what is made up of a Complication of 
fimple Ideas: and although there may 
be fome abftra&ted Notion or general - 
Idea of Subftance, which is only an act 
of the Mind, yet there is no real Idea of 
any particular Subftance, but what is 
a Complication of fimple Ideas. And 
that a Man hath no other Idea of any ee - 
Subftance, ler it be Gold or Elorfe, Iron, $8.6. 
Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has 
barely of thofe fenfible Qualities, which he 
fuppofes to inhere with a fuppofition of 
fuch a Subftratum, as gives as it were a 
Support to thofe Qualities or fimple Ideas, 
which he has obferved to exift united to- 
gether, Thefe are your own words; 
and what can the meaning of them be, 
but that we neither have nor can have 
any Idea of a particular Subftance, but 
only with refpect to the frmple Ideas 
which make it up; and thefe being fen- 
fible Qualities, there is no fuch thing as 
an Idea of Subfiance, but only a fuppof- 
tion of a Subftratum to fupport Acci- 
dents. 

2. That although the Idea of Subftance P. 42. 
be made doubtfull by attributing it only 

B to 


| relative of a Support, which t Subftance. 
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to our accuftoming our felves to fuppofe 
fome Subjtratum ; yet the Being of Sub- 
Stance is not. How is this poffible? Is 
not the Being doubrfull if the Idea be; 
and all our Certainty come in by Ideas? 


. No, fay you, the Being would not be (ba- 


ken, if we had no Idea of Subftance at 
all, What! not as to our Knowledge ? 


— But you fay, there are many things in 


Nature of which we have no Ideas: And 
can we have any Certainty of Reafon 


-as to thofe things 2 For about that our 


debate is, viz. What Certainty we can 
have asto Subffance, if we can have no 
Idea of it? So that the Being of Sub- 
Stance on thefe Principles is far from e- 
ing fafe and fecure as to us, when we 
have fo lame an account of the Idea of 
it. 

But you have yet a farther diftincti- 
on to bring off the Zdea of Subjtance ; 
for you fay, — 

(3.) Zhat the Idea of Subftance is a 
Relative Idea. For the mind can frame 


to it felf Ideas of Relation, and percei- 


ving that. Accidents cannot fubfift of them- 
felves, but have a neceffary Connexion 
with Inherence or being fupported, which 
being a Relative Idea, it frames the Cor- 


And 
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And now I think we have all that is 
{aid in Defence of the Zdea of Subjtance ; 
viz. That there is a Complex, Abftratted 
and Relative Idea of it; which is deri- 
ved from the fimple Ideas got by Seufa- 
‘pion or Reflection. Butthis Relative Ab- 
Rrratted Idea is confefled to be an obfcure, 
indiftinit, vague Idea of Thing or Some¢ 
thing; and is all that is left to be the 
pofitive Idea, which hath the Relation of 
a Support or Subftratumto Modes or Acci- 
dents: And that what Idea we have of 
particular and diftintt Subjtances is no- 
thing but a Complication of fimple Ideas 
with the fuppofition of a Subftratum or 
Support. 

Thefe being the Coxceffions and Di- 
ftintlions you make in this Matter, I 
muft now return to the Occafton of this 
Debate, which was, whether the ground 
of our Certainty, as to the Nature of 
Subftance can be refolved into the /m- 
ple Ideas we receive in by Senfation or 
Refileftion. The queftionis not, Whether’ 
you doubt or deny any fuch Being as Sub- 
flance in the World? nor whether the 
Notion you have of it be clear and di- 
fiinét 2 for you confefs it is not; bute 
the point in debate is, What Certainty 
we can have of the Nature of Subfance 

B 2 fron? 
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from the fimple Ideas we have by Sen- 
fation or Reflection? And here the que- 
{tion is not, Whether the mind cannot 
form Complex and <Abjftracted general 
Ideas from thofe fimple Ideas? But whe- 
ther thole fimple Ideas are the Foundati- 
ot of our Knowledge and Certainty as to 

the Nature of Subftance ? 
| _ For you affirm over and over (if I 
P. 8, 23, may have leave tofay fo) That the fim- 
2413037 ple Ideas we have by Senfation and Re- 
fiection are the Foundation of all our Know- 
P.8. ledge. And yet that the Ideas we have 
of particular diflinét Subftances are no- 
thing but feveral Combinations of fimple 

Ideas of Accidents. 

Which -eing fuppofed, I think it no 
hard matter to make it appear that we 
cannot come to any Certainty asto the 
Nature of Subjlance inthis way of Ideas. 
For, 

1. The fimple Ideas aftord no ground 
of Certainty any farther than as to them- 
{elves. “Outward Objects make an im- 
preffion on our Senfes ; and all the Cer- 
tainty we have by them is that our 
Senfes are fo and fo affected by them; 
Bue what that is in thofe Objeéts which 
produces thofe Eife@ts in us, thefe /m- 
ple Ideas do not acquaint us. For the 

old 
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old or new Doéttrine of Qualities may 
be true, notwithftanding any Effe@ of 
thefe fimple Ideas upon us; for the fame 
effects would be whether there be rea/ 
Qualities in the Objects, or only a power 
to make fuch Imprefions on us, which 
we fancy to be Qualities without us. 
And fo for our inward Perceptions ; we 
certainly know, that we have a Power 
of Thinking, Doubting, Confidering, 
€c. thefe fimple Ideas we are very cer- 
tain of ; but whether thefe Perceptions 
come from a Material or Immaterial 
Subftance, you fay, cannot be certainly 
known by thefe fimple Ideas: for you 
think Matter may be fo refined and mo- 
dified as to produce them. Now it is 
a very ftrange thing to me, that Men 
of Underftanding thould make thele 
fimple Ideas the Foundation of all our 
Knowledge and Certainty ; and yet, that 
we fhould be able to attain to no Cer- 
tainty at all by them, from whencethey 
proceed. For if thefe Jdeas were in- 
tended for the means of our attaining to 
any Certainty, this would be the firft 
thing we fhould know by them. It is 
not diftinguithing, Primary and Seconda- 
ry Qualities will help us out here. For 
shefe fenfible Qualities of Bodies, which 

B 3 arife 
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arife from the firft, vzz. Bulk, Figare,Tex- 
ture and Motion of Parts, donot carry any, 
evidence along with them that they are 
not Refemblances of fomething in the 
Objects as well asthe Primary. It 1s 
very eafie to affirm, Zhat there is im 
Truth nothing in the Objects themfelves, 
but only Powers to produce various Senfa- 
tions in us: but intend not to difpute 


~ whether it be fo or not ; all that I ob. 


ferve, is, that there have been Pbi/ofo- 
phers, both European and others, of a- 
nother opinion; and that thefe /jmmple 
Ideas, which are faid to be rhe only 


Foundation of our Knowledge, do not help 


Efty, B.2. 
ch. 8. Se¢t. 
35. 


us one jot in the Difcovery. . For itis 
confefled by your felf, That Senfation 
difcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure or Mo- 
tion of Parts inthe Production of fenfible 
Qualities, nor can Reafon fhew how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure and Motion fhould 
produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blew,Tel- 
low, & ec. How then are thefe prmple Ideas 
the Foundation of our Knowledge and Cer- 


_ fainty, when by them we can difcover 


Ch 9. Sekt. 
8, 9, 10. 


nothing ofthe true caufes of thofe Im- 
preffions which are made upon us? And 
you own, Zhat the Ideas of Senfation 


are often corrected by Fudgment, and that 


Jo infenfibly, that we are apt to miftake 


ug 
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one for the other ; fo that thele fmple 
Ideas are but a very flippery and un- 
certain Foundation for our Knowledge, 
unlefs Reafon and Judgment be watch- 
full to prevent the Errors we are liable 
to in the Jdeas of Senfation. But if no 
more be meant by the frmple Ideas that 
come in by Senfation or Reflection, and their 
being the Foundation of our Knowledge, 
but that our Notions of Things come 
in either from our Senfes or the Exer- 
cife of our Minds: As there is nothing 
extraordinary in the Difcovery, fo I. 
am far enough from oppofing that, 
wherein I think all Mankind are agreed. 
But when new Terms are made ufe of 
by ill men to promote Scepticifm and 
Infidelity, aod to overthrow the MMy/fe- 
ries of our Faith, we have then Reafon 
to enquire into them, and to examine 
the Foundation and Tendency of them. 
And this was the true and only Reafon of 
my looking into this way of Certainty 
by Ideas, becaufe 1 found it applied to 
(ach Purpofes. 

(2.) The Idea of particular Subftances 
being only the Complication of many fim- 
ple Ideas, can give no greater Founda- 
tion of Knowledge or Certainty than 
thofe fuple Ideas of which it confitts. 
| B 4 Which 
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Which is fo clear of it felf, that! 

fhall not go about to prove it. But 

that you make the Ideas of particular 

P. 78,10, Sab/tances to be no other, is plain from 
30. the feveral places before mention’d, pro- 
duced by your felf in this Book. So 

that as to the Notion of particular Sub- 
fiances, we can find no Foundation of 
Knowledge or Certainty at all from the. 

Ideas. It cannot be denied, that you 

_ joyn the fuppofttion of a Subftratum with 
this Complication of fimple Ideas ; but we 

muft take notice that you place the 

dea of particular and diftinit Subjtances 

in that Complication, and only referve the 
fuppofition of the Subffratum, as a gene- 

ral confufed unknown thing, which 
makes no part ef the dea, but is only 

kept at a dead lift to fupport Accidents. 

Your words are, When we talk or think 

p.6. of any particular fort of Corporeal Sub- 
fiance, as Florfe, Stone, &e. tho the TI- 

dea we have of either of them be but the 
Complication or Collection of thofe feveral 
fimple Ideas of fenftble Qualities, we ufe 

to find united in the thing called Horfe or 

Stone : then follows, Yet we fuppofe them 
exifting in fome common Subject, &c. So 

that the Jdea was compleat before the 

P.8. fuppofttion, And again, Whatever ‘7 
oe E the 
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the fecret Nature of Subftance in general, 
all the Ideas we have of particular Sub- 
ftances are nothing but feveral Combinati- 
ons of fimple Ideas. Can any thing be 
plainer? Yet there follows, Co-exi/ting 
in fuch, though unknown caufe of their U- 
nion, as makes the whole fubsift of it felf. 
Here we have flill az unknown Support, 
but madeno part of the /dea it felf. In 
another place, the Jdea of Subjlance is 
faid to be a Complication of many Ideas B 2.ch. 
together, becaufe not imagining how thefe *} ae 
fimple Ideas can fubfift by themfelves, we 
accuftom our felves to fupp»fe fome Sub- 
Stratum which we call Subftance. And 
this is faid to be the Notion of pure Sub- 
Stance in general, and not of any parti- S:&@.2,3,4 
cular Sub{tance, which confifts in a Com- 
plication only of fimple Ideas. 

(3.) The Relative Idea of Subftance 
arifing from the seceffary Support of Ac- 
cidents is a mere effect of Keafon and 
Judgment, and no effect of any /mple 
Ideas. For it arifes from nothing fug- 
gefted by the Jdeas of Senfation or Re- 
fleftion, but it comes only from the 
Mind it felf. Becaufe, as I faid before, 
it is a Repugnancy to-our firft Conce- 
ption of Things, that Modes or <Acci- 
dents fhould bt by themfelycs. But 

| which 
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' which of the fimple Ideas is this buile 


upon? You tell me, You fay the fame 
thing, and quote thefe Words of yours ; 


- And I fay, Becaufe we cannot conceive 


how fimple Ideas of fenfible Qualities fhould 
fubfift alone, or one in another, we fupe 
pofe them exifting in and fupported by 
fome common Subject. But youhave not 
told me, how this is founded on the 
fimple Ideas, which was your main 
point ; You boaft, you fay, of my Agres- 
ment with you herein: 1 with we might | 
as well agree in all other things under 
Debate; but why did you not inform 
me, how you came to this, by your | 
fimple Ideas ; and what fteps and pro- 

srefs you made in the Complication of 
your fimple Ideas before you came to it. 
For truly, I thould have found fome 
difficulty init, fince you make the Jdea 
of a particular Subftance a Complication of 
many (imple Ideas: for if it be fo, how 
could a Complication of fimple Ideas, 
which cannot  fubfift by themfelves , 


make the Jdea of a Sub/tance which doth 


fubfift by it felf? This looks a little un- 
towardly in the way of Xuowledge and 


' Certainty. ‘But there is no help for it, 


a Subfratum muft be fuppofed to fupport 
thefe unlucky <Accédents, .Let = fo 
then, 
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then. How came we to know thae 
thefe Accidents were {uch feeble things 2 
‘What fmple Ideas informd you of it? 
If none, then it is to be hoped there is 


forme other way to attain Xmowledge and © 


Certainty in this matter. No; you tell 
me, there is no need of any other way, 
but this of Jdeas. How fo- Your 
words are thefe, Zhe general indetermi- 
ned Idea of Something, is by the Abjftra- 
Hien of the mind derived alfo from the 


P. 40. 


fimple Ideas of Senfation and Reflection. — 


But alas! We are not upon the general 
indetermined Idea of fomething ; but up- 
onthe particular Idea of diftinit Subftan- 
ces, which is granted notto be by 4d- 
traction, but by a Complication of fimple 
Ideas. So that this is quite off from 
the matter. But as to your general ab- 
ftratled Idea, { have fomething farther 
to fay. | 


(4-) Ageneral Alftratted Idea of Sub- 


fiance is no real Sub/tauce, nor a true I- 
dea of one, if particular Subjtances be no- 
thing but a Complication of fimple Ideas. 
For you fay, Zhat the Mind by Abftra- 
ction from the pofitive frmple Ideas got by 
Senfation or Reflecizon comes to the gene- 
val Relative Idea of Subftance. If then 
the gewrral Hdea be railed from the fm- 


ple 
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ple Ideas, andthofe fimple Ideas make 
that of particular and diftin@t Subftances 
only by Complication, then the general 
Idea of Subftance can be nothing but an 
Abftratted Complication of thele fmple 
Ideas, or elfe it is not by Abftraction 
from the fimple Ideas. But I do not de- 
ny that there isa general Nature of Sub- 
Stance, which is as real asa general Idea 
can be, and it isthat, which makes any 
particular Subftance be what it is in its 
own Nature without refpect to Indivi- 
dual Modes and Properties. And al- 
though this general Subftance doth not 
exift of it felf, yet it doth really exift 
in the feveral Individuals that belong to 
its kind; and the feveral kinds of par- 
ticular Subftances are really diftinguith- 
ed from each other, not merely by /m- 


_ ple Ideasof fexfible Qualities, but by their 


inward Frame and Conftitution: as the 


_ Subftance of a Man is from that of a 


Horfe or a Tree. For it is ridiculous 
to imagine, that thefe really differ from 
each other only as Individuals of the fame 
fort under the general Abjfraffed Idea 
Of Subffance. And if there be Sub/fances 
of feveral kinds really different from 
each other, an account muft be given, 


not only of the general Notion of a Sub- 


frratam 
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Stratum for Accidents, but of the /pecifick 
Nature of different Subftances, and where- 
in the difference of the wknown Support — 
lies, as to the Modes and Accidents of 
their kinds, which I defpair of ever fee- 
ing done by the frmple Ideas of Senfati- 
on and Reflection. And your felf confefs, 
That we have no Idea of Abftralt Sub- : ce 
Stance; and that dy the Complex Idea of : 
Senfible Qualities, we are as far from the 
Idea of the Subftance of Body, as if we 
knew nothing ataBb. 

And now I freely leave the Reader to 
judge whether this be a tolerable Ac- 
count of the dea of Subftance by Senfa- 
tion or Reflection, and whether | ceferve 
fo much to be complained of, for ex- 
pofing the unreafonablenefs of laying 
the Foundation of all our Certainty and 
Knowledge upon fimple Ideas which we re- 
ceive by Senfation or Refteétion. 

But before I proceed furthe:, it will 
be proper hcre to take notice how you 
juftifie your Jdea of Subjtance from the 
Etymology of the Word ; which, fay you; *- 43- 
is flanding under or upholding. \ told 
you very little weight is to be laid ona 
bare Grammatical Etymology , when 
the Word is otherwife ufed by the beft 
Authors for the Effesre of athing ; and 

I 
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I named Cicero and Quintlilian. and the . 
Greek Word imports the fame. But 
ftill you fay, it is derived a fubjtando ; 
and you tell us your opinion, That if 
B44 we knew the Original of Words, we fhould 
be much helped to the Ideas they were 
jirft applied to and made to ftand for. 
you mean the true Ideas of them, 1 muft 
beg leave to differ in my. opinion, and 
my Reafon isthis, becaufe Words were 
ufed before mencame to form Philofo- 
phical Notions or Ideas of Things; and 
therefore they were forced to make ufe 
of Words applied in another Senfe ; or 
elfe to coin Words on purpofe to exprefs 
their own (asCicero often doth, as Qua- 
ities, Evidence, Comprehenfton, &c.) 
So that if /b/fare were uled in another 
Senfe before, it doth not follow, that 
 it-oughtto be fo, when we enquire into 
the true Jdeas of Things. But one of » 
the beft Criticks of the Latin Tongue 
in our Age, hath told us, that /ab/fantia 
“Voll Ery-1s fo called, gua per fe fubftat. And 
Hie in V. fubjtare isuled by Zerence, not for fland- — 
“ing. under, but for being fledfaft, Metuo 
ut fubjiet hofpes. But as to your gene- 
ral Obfervation; I-think there are very 
few Words ufed in the Philofophical 
‘Language of the Romans, but what were 
- -= taken 
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taken off from the original Senfe they 
were applied to; as Perfona was firft 
taken for a Man in Mafquerade, Genus 
for a Pedegree, Species for a Sight, from 
Specio, to fee, Virtus for manly Courage, 
and diftinguifh’d from Probity. Sit vir- 
tus etiam non Probitate minor. Ovid. de 
Pont. 1.3. And fo Anima was firft ta- 
ken for the Breath in the Body, as well 
as Spiritus. Thence Varro faith, Their 
Anceftors, although they eat Leeks and 
Onions, yet were bene animati, had xo ill 
Breath ; and. thence Animam agere and 
efflare, {faith Cicero; and from Anima, 
he faith, came Animus, by which they 
underftood the Mind; Hinc Animus ad 
inteDigentiam tributus, faith Varro; and 
many others of a like Nature. But I 
fhall only: add ‘ene more, and that is 
the Name of dea, fo very often ufed 
by your felf and others of late. I with we 
had been told the original ufe of it, and 
how it was firft applied, that we might 
better judge of the true meaning of it 
now when fo much Weight is laid up- 
on it. I find in Thucydides, who was Thucyd. 
an accurate Writer, and underftood the ! 6? 39%. 
true Senfe of Words, that an Jdea is}.3. p84 
ufed by him for an Appearance and Shew 
without Reality, as whenhe faith, Z/at 
| the 
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the Athenians in dealing with the Sicili- 


ans, made ufe of the fame Idea which © 
they had done before. Whcre it can fige- 


nifie nothing but what he cal's before a 
Pretence. But when the Philofophers 
came to ufe this Word, they applied it 
to another Senfe; Plato made ule of 
it to fignifie the true Exemplars or Mo- 
dels of Yhings, eccord:ing to which the 


feveral. forts of them were framed and - 


diftinguifhed. This Notion he had, as 
many others, from the Pythagoreaas, 


but what they ALj/tically called Numbers 


he called Zdeas. But Jdea in its original 
Sense fromthe Etymology of it, is de- 
rived from Seeing, and {o the natural 
Senfe of it is fomething Viible; from 
thence it came to fignifie the Zmpreffon 
made in us from our Senfes ; and thence 
it was carricd to the geweral Notion of a 
thing, and from thence by Mctaphyfi- 


‘cal and abflracted Speculations to the 
~— Original Exemplars of particular Effen- 


ces, which were Simple asd Uniform 
and not liable to thofe Changes which 
viib'e Objects are fubject to. “So Ci- 
ceroselis us, Plato formed bis Notion of 


~ Idea, which he would by nomeans al- 
ow toany Reprefentation made by our 
Senfes, which are dad, heavy, uncertain 


and 
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aud imperfect either by the Minutenefs, 

or Diftance, or Mutability of the Objects + 

thence the Philofophers of his School de« 

nied any true grounds of Certainty to 

be laid in the /deas we have by our Sen- 

fes, which can only afford ground for 
Probability (not as to the bare Odbjed?s) 

but as tothe Notions we take from them, 

But all Knowledge and Certainty was 

placed in the actsofthe Mind (Scienti- 

amnufquam effe cenfebant nift in animi no- 
tionibus atque rationibus) i. e. in examis 

ning and comparing, not the are Jdeas, 

but the Definitions of things; and from 

thefe, judging of the Truth and Cers 
tainty of them. And if our /deas cf 
things be fo few, fo fuperficial, and fo 
imperfect as you confels them to be; if 
we are fo much to feek, as to the Con- 
nexion of Ideas, and the finding out. 
proper intermediate Ideas, ¥ am afraid 
this way of Certainty by Jdea will 
come to very liccle at laft. And fo thy 
Agreement and Difagreement of Ideas will 
have the Fate of the Stoicks Criterion of 
Zruth, which onty mukiplied Difputes, 
but ended none. Never any men talked 
more of Certainty than they ; and they 
boatfted of their Difcoveries of the true 
grounds of it: and the queftion then 
C Was 
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was not about a Criterion of the bare 


 Exiftence of things 5 (about which they 
-allow’d the Judgment of the Senfes to 


Cicer. in 
Lucul.c.6. 


be fufficient, and the Jdeas from them 
to betrue ; ) Nor was it abouta Crite- 
rion {or the Adtions of Life, for which 
they thought Probability or Opinion {uf- 
ficient ; but it was about finding out 
fuch a mark of truth in the Ideas of our 
Minds as could not agree to a Falfbood, i. 
e. fuch an Imprefiion or Signature, as Ci- 
cero exprefies it, as appeard in that 
which was, which could not be found in 
that which was not. And this was cal- 
led “Vifum, or a true Idea; his words 
are, Quale igitur vifum > quod ex eo quod 
effet, ficut effet, impreffum eft, fignatum, 
& effectum. The Greeks calied it a Com- 
prehenfive Idea, which they compared 
to Light, which d.fcovers it felf as well 
as other Things. But when they came 
to Le pinched with particular difficul- 
ties about the Natures of Things, they 
were never ableto make out that infal- 
ible mark of Truth 10 their Idea; and 
yet this was a more likely way to have 
found it, than to place the grounds of 
Certainty in the comparing the Agree- 
ment and Difagreement of Ideas, unlels 
it could be made out that we _ : 
? u 
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full flock of Zdeas, and ate able todi- - 
{cern and make out the Cone xioxz of them 
with one another. For if we fail in ei> 
ther of thefe, the talking of Ideas and 
comparing thofe which we have will 
do us little fervige in finding out of 
Truth. 

But I confefs, the defign in general 
is fo good, that it’s pity chat it fhould 
lie open to fo many Objections ; and 
much more, that it fhould be abufed to 
very bad purpofes. But my joyning 

_your words with another's Application, is 
that which hath given you fo much Of- 
fence as to make you think it neceflary 
to publith this Letter for your Vindica- 
tion. 

2. | come therefore now to thew the 
Care 1 took to prevent being mif-under- 
ftood; which will bet appear by my 
own Words. “I muft do that right 
* to the Ingenious Author of the E/fay 
* of Flumane Underftanding , (from 
“ whence thefe Notions are borrow’d 
“ to ferve other purpofes than he intend- 
& edthem,) that he makes the cafe of 
“ Spiritual and Corporeal Subftances to 
6 be alike. {t was too plain, that the 
bold Writer againtt the Myfteries of our 
Faith took his Notions and Exprefitone 

| C2 from 
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- fiom thence, and what could be faid 


more for your Vindication, than that 
he turn’d them to other purpofes than 
the Author intended them? And the 
true Reafon why the Plural Number was 
fo often ufed by me, was’ becaufe he 
buile upon thofe which he imagind had 
been your grounds, ard my buftnefs 
was to fhew that thofe Expreffions of 
yours, which {eemed moft to counte- 
nance his method of Proceeding could 
net give any reafonable Satisfaction. 


. Bur you fay, You do not place Certainty 


only in clear and diftintt Ideas; but in 
the clear and vifible Connection of any of 
our Ideas. And Certainty of Knowledge, 
you tellus, Zs to percerve the Agreement 
or Difagreement ef Ideas, as expreffed 
in any Fropofitios. Whether this be a 
true account of the Certainty of Know- 
ledge or not, will ke prefently confi- 
erd. But it is very poffible he might 
miilake or mifapply your Notions; but 
there is too much reafon to believe, he 
thought them the fame, and we have 
no reafon to be forry, that he hath gr 
ven you this occafion for the exp!aining - 
your Meaning, and for the Vindication 
of your flfin the matters you appre- 
hend I had charged you with: And if 
‘ : | your 
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your Anfwer doth not come fully up in 

all things to what I could with, yet! am 

glad to find that in general you own 

the Myfteries of the Chriftian Faith, and 

‘the Scriptures to be the Foundation and 
Rule of it. For thus you conclude your 

Book, in the laft Paragraph of the /o/- 

feript. The Holy Scripture is to me, 
and always will be the conftant Guide of 

my Affent, and I {ball alwavs hearken to 

it, as containing infallible Truth relating 

to things of the. bigheft Concernment. And 

I wife I could fay there were no Myfteries 

in it 3 I acknowledge there are to me, and 
I fear always will be. But where I want 

the Evidence of things, there yet is ground 
enough for me to believe, becaufe God 

hath faid it: And I {hall prefently con- 
demn and quit any Opinion of mine, as 

foon as Tam fhewn that it is contrary to 
any Revelation in the Holy Scripture. 

Which Words feem to exprefs !o much 

of a Chriftian Spirit and Temper, thac 
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I cannot believe you intended to give | 


any advantage tothe Enemies of the 
Chriflian Faith ; but whether there hath 
not been too ju? occaftow for them to 
arply them in that manner is a thing 
very fit for you.to confider. Forin an 
age wherein the — of Faith ' C 
: . . 
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fo much expofed by the Promoters of — 
Sceptici{m and Infidelity, it is 4 thing of 


_ dangerous confequence to ftart fuch 


new methods of Certainty as aré apt to 
leave mens minds more donbtfall than 
before; as will foo appcar froth your 
own Conceflions. For if the ground of 
Certarrity be refolved ittto rhe Agreement 
and Difagreement of the Ideas as expreffed 
in dny Propofition ; 13 it mot nattiral € 
nought from hence to infer, that from 
whencefoever this Propofition cotties, I 
muft judge of it by the Agreement or 
Difagreemient of the Ideas contained if 
it: You make a Diftinétidn bétween 
the Certainty of Truth and the Certainty 
of Xnowledge. The former you fay, 
Is when Words are fo put together in 
Propofttions as exactly to exprefs the As 
greement or Difagreement of the Ideas 
they ftand for : and the latter, When we 
perceive the Agreement or Difagreement 
of Ideas, as expreffed in any Propofition. 


— But our queftion about Certainty muft 


relate to what we percesve, atid the means 
we have to judge of the Truth and 
Falfhood of Thingsas they aré expreffed 


tous; which you tell us, Zs dy the As 


greement or Difagreement of the Ideds in 
the Propofition. - And in another place, 
, Wheres. 
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Where-ever we perceive the Agreement 
or Difagreement of any of our Ideas, there 
is certain Knowledge; and when-ever we 
are fare thofe Ideas agree with the Reali- 
ty of Things, there 1s certain real Know- 
ledge: and thenconclude, / think I have 
fhewn wherein it is that Certainty, real 
Certainty, confifts, which, what-ever it 
was to others, was, I confefs, to me here- 
tofore, one of thofe Defiderata which J 
found great want of. So that here is 


Ch. 4. 
Se&. 13. 


plainly a new Method of Certainty — 


owned, and tliat placed in the Agree- 
ment and Difagreement of Ideas. But 
the Author already mention’d, rrofefles 
togoupon the fame grounds, and there- 
fore it was neceflary for me to examine 
them. ‘ 


Ideas we receive by Senfation and Refte- 
ction are the fole Matter and Foundation 
of all our Reafoning ; and that oar Know- 
ledye is in Effect nothing elfe but the Per- 


ception of the Agreement or Difagreement 


of our Ideas. And that where our Per- 
ception is mot immediate, our Certainty 
comes from the clear and vifthle Connexion 


of Ideas. For he faith, That if the Con- | 


nexion of af the intermediate Ideas be 
got indubstable, we can have a0 Certainty. 


He faith, That the imple and diffintt Chritian- 


ty not 
Myft.p.10. 
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Wherein now do his grounds of Cers 
tainty differ from yours ? 

But he applies them to other Purpofes. 
J grant he doth fo, and that was it which 
Thad faid for your Vindication. But 
the queftion now is, whether your ger 
neral expreffion had not given him too 
much occafion for it ? 

Ic is trae, thatch 3. he diftinguifhes 
the means of Information from the ground 
of Perfwafion; and he reckons all Au- 
thority Divine as well as Zfuman among 
the means of Information: and the ground 
of Perfwafion he makes to be nothing 
but Fuidence ; and this Evidence, he 
faith, lies in our Jdeas, Ch. 4. in the 
Agreement or Difagreement of them,p. 19. 
and he places Certainty in our clear Pers 
ceptions af this Agreement or Difagree- 
ment, which you call clear and vifthle 
Connexion of Ideas. And wherein then 
Jies the difference as to the grounds of 
Certainty ? | | | 

But his defign is to overthrow the My- 
fleries of Faith. eo: 

This is too true. But upon what 
grounds > ¥sit not upon this Principle, 
that aur Certainty depends upon the clear 
Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- 
qnent of Ideas in any Propofition. No 

| oe let 
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let the Propofition come to us either 


by Auman or Divine Authority : \f our 
Certainty depends upon this, we can 
be no more certain, than we have clear 
Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of the Ideas contained in it; and fo 
he thought he had reafon to reject all 
Myfteries of Faith, which are contain- 


—ed in Propofitions, upon your grounds 


of Certainty. 

But you fay, you own the infali- 
ble Truth of the Scriptures, and that 
where you want the Evidence of Things 
there is greund enough for you to be- 
lieve, becaufe God hath faid it. 1 do 
verily believe you, becaufe | havea tar 
greater Opinion of your Sincerity and 
Integrity than [ {ee reafon for, as to the 
other Perfon who pretends mightily to 
own the Authority of Scripture at the 
{ame time when he undermines it. For 
his Words are, Zhe Authority of Ged or 
Divine Revelation is the Manifeflation of 
Truth by Truth it felf, to whom it is im- 
pofible to lye, p. 16. But when he 
comes to ftate.the point, how far we 
are to believe upon Divine Revelation, 
he hath thefe Words, Seét.2. ch. 1. a. 


.70. The natural Refule of what hath 


been faid is, Zhat to believe the Divinity 
| of 


—_. 
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of Scriptare, or the Senfe of any Paffage 
thereof without rational Proofs, and an 
evident Confiftency 1s a blameable Credu- 
lity, and a temerarian Opinion ordinarily 
grounded upon an ignorant and wilful Dif- — 
pofition. And inthe next Chapter he 
faith, That Revelation is not a neceff- — 
tating Motive, but a mean of Infore 
mation. Not the bare Aathority of him 
that fpeaks, but the clear Conception I 
form of what he fays ts the ground of my 
Perfwafton. And again, Whoever re- 
veals any thing, his words muft be intelli- 
gible, and the matter pofible. This rule 
holds good, let God or Man be the Reveal- 
er. As for unintelligible Relations, we 
can no more believe them from the Reve- 
lation of God, than from that of Man. Sect. 
2.ch. 2 n. 16. p. 42. 

Burt what are all thefe things to you, 
who own, Zhat where you want the E- 
vidence of things, the Authortty of Re- 
welation is ground enough for you to believe. 
Ido not impute them to you, but I 
muft fay, that he alledges no ground 
for his fayings but your ground of Cer- _ 
tainty : For in the fame Page he faith, 
That the conceived Ideas of things are the 
only fabjects of Belteving, Denying, Ap- 
proving, aud every other alt of the under- 
| fe anding. 
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Standing. All the difference we fee is, 
that he applies that to Propefitions in 
Scripture, Which you affirm'd of Propo 
fations in general, viz. that out Ceftdift- | 
ty depends upon the clear Perception of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of the 
‘Ideas contained in them. But 1 thall do 
youall the Right I can, as to this mat. 
tet, by fhewing what Heafon F had ro 
fay, that yodr Notions were turn d to o 
ther paroles than you intended them, and 
that [ fhall make appear from {everal 
paflages int the famé Book. 

1. You own the grear Defects of B. 4. ch3. 
Hlamane Knowledge, nrotwithftanding 8° *3 
the Ample Ideas we have by Senfation 
or Refle@ion. And frortt thefe things, 

r. The Paucity atid Imperfection of 
our Ideas in péeneral; becaufe our Senfa- 
tion and Reflection goes fo little a way | 
in tefpet of the vaft extent of the Uni- 
verfe; and the infinite Power and Wil- 
dom of the Creator of it: So that what 
we fee in the intellectual and ftnfitle 
World, holds no proportion to what 
we fee trot: and whatever we can reach 
with out Eyes of out Thoughts of ei- 
cher of them, is but 2 point, afmoft tto- 
thing in comrparifon of the reft. 


2, The 


Sek. 24, 
oe. 
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2. The want of Ideas which we are 
capable of, becaufe although we have 
Ideas in general of Bulk, Figure and Mo- 
tion; yet we are to feek as to the par- 
ticulars of them in the greateft part of 
the Bodies of the Univerfe; although 
we daily fee their Effeéts. And that 
becaufe of the Diftance and Remote- 
nefs.of fome, and the Minutenefs of o- 
thers, and therefore wecannot come to 
a fcientifical Knowledge in Narural 
Things, much lefs to that of Spiritual 
Beings, of which we have only fome 
few and fuperficial Ideas. 

3- Want of a difcoverable Connexi- 
on between thole Ideas we have. Be- 


. caufe the Mechanical Affections of Bo- 


dies have no Affinity at all with the 
Ideas they produce in us; there being 
no conceivable Connexion ‘between any 
Impulfe of anv fort of Body, and any 
Perception, of any Colour or Smell 
which we find in our Minds. And fo 
the Operations of our Minds upon our 
Bodies are unconceiveable by us; And 


_ the Coherence and Continuity of Parts 


of Matter; and the original Rules and. 
Communication of Motion, are fuch as 
we can difcover no natural Connexion 
with any Ideas we have. ~ 


4. Want 
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4. Wane of finding out fuch interme. Se& 3> 
diate Ideas, which may fhew us the A- 
greement or Difagrcement thcy have 
one with another. And this for want. 
of due Application of Mind in acqui- 
ring, examining and due comraring 
thofe Ideas; and by ill ufe of Words, 
which have fo much perplexed and con- 
founded Mens underftanding. 

2. Youown the many Failings in our 
Reafon. By which you underftand cies 
two Faculties in our Minds, viz. Sa- Se&. 1. 
gacity and IWation; the one finding out, 
and the other ordering the intermcdiate 
Ideas; fo as to difcover the Connexion 
between them. But Reafon, you fay, 
fails, where our Ideas fail us, and be- Set-9- 
caule of the Objcurity, Confufton or Im- Se&. 10. 
perfection of our Ideas, both as to Mat- Sea. 11. 
ter and our own Minds, andthe Divine 
Operations ; and for want of interme- 
diate Ideas ; and by proceeding upon Se& 12. — 
falfe Principles and dubious Expreffi- 
ons. 

3. Asto Fropofticus you own thefe 
things ; | 

1. Thofe are according to Reafon, B-4.ch.17. 
whofe Truth we cen difcover, by exa- 5°? 
mining and tracing thole Ideas we have 
by Senfation or Reflection; and by na- 

| | tural 
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tural Deduction find to be trueor pro- 
bable. _ 
2. Thofe are above Reafon, whofe . | 
Truth or Probability we cannot by Rea _ | 
{on derive from thofé Principles. 

3. Thofe are contrary to Reafon, 
which are inconfiftent with, or irrecon- 
cileable to our clear and diftin@ Ideas. | 

4. As to Faith and Divine Revelati- | 
os youown, © | | 
B.4.chig. X- LhatFaithische Affent toany pro; 
Se&.2.  pofition, not thus made out by deducti- 
-ons of Beafon, but upon the Credit of 
the Propofer, as coming immediately _ 
from God which we call Revelation. 
2. That things above Reafon and not ) 
contrary to it, are properly Matters of 
Faith, and to be aflented to on the Au- 
thority of Divine Revelation. 
- Thus far [ have endeavoured with all 
poffible Brevity and Clearnefs to Jay 
down your Senfe abour this matter. By 
which it is fufficiently proved that I had 
reafon to fay, that your Notions were 
carried beyond your Intention. 
But you ftill feem concerned that I 
"quote your Words, although L declare, 
chat they were ufed to other purpofes 
than you intended them. I do confefs 
-¢o you, that the Reafon of it was, that 


— Psg 
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I found your Notions as to Certainty by 
Ideas was the main Foundation which 
the Author of Chriftianity xot Myfterious 
went upon; and that he had nothing 
which look’d like Reafon, if that Prin. 
ciple were removed ; which made me fo 
much endeavour to fhew that it would 
not hold. And fof fuppofe the Reafon 
of my mentioning your words {0 often 
is no longer a Riddle to you.. 


I now proceed to other particulars 


of your Vindication. 
Among other Arguments againft 
this Principle of Certainty, I inftanced 


in the Being of Spiritual Subjtances with- 


a our felves, from the Operations of our 
Minds, which we do perceive by Refle- 
lion, as Thinking, Doubting, Conftder- 
ing, &c. This Argument I yielded to 
be very good; but that which { urged 
from thence was, that it could not be 
from thofe fmple Ideas of the Operati- 
ons of the Mind; becaufe you had af- 
firmed that it is impoffible for us by 
the Contemplation of our Ideas to be 
certain without Revelation that a mate- 
rial Subftance cannot think. This isa 
point, in my apprehenfion, of great 
confequence, and therefore I muft more 
{tridly examine what you fay in an- 
{wer to it. Which 


P, 62. 


P. 65. 


P. 66. 
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Which is, Zhat thinking is inconfiftent 
with the Idea of Self Subfiftence, and 
therefore hath a neceffary Connexion with 
a Support or Subject of Inhefion, i. e. If 
there be Thinking there muft be fome- 
thing that Thirks. . _ 

Bur the queftion is, Whether that 
fomething be a Material or Immaterial 
Subflance? But this Thinking Subjtance 
1s in your Senfe a Spirit. The queftion 
I pue is, Whether Afatter-can think or 
not? If not, then the Subflance which 
thinks muft be Jmmaterial; if it can 
think, then there can be no evidence 
from the Jdea of Thinking to prove 
the Subftance which thinks to be Zmma- 
terial. - 2 
This I take to be plain Reafoning ; — 
which you muft allow, becaufe it is 
about the Agreement or Difagreement of 
two fimple Ideas, viz. Matter and Think- 
ing. oY we 
But you fay, Zhat the general Idea of 
Subflance being the fame every-where, the 
Modification of Thinking, or the Power 


of Thinking joyned to it makes it a Spirit, 


without conjidering what other Modificati- 
on it has, as whether it has the Modifi- 
cation of Solidity or not. As on the otker 
fide, Subftance, which hath the Modifica- 
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tion of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has 
the Modification of Thinking or not. And 
therefore if I mean by a Spiritual an 
Immaterial Subftance, you grant that you 
have not proved, nor upon your Principles 
can it be demonftratively proved, that 
there an Immaterial Subftance in us tha 
thinks. | 
I have thus fet down your own Words, 
that you may not complain I have done 
you Injury. But when you put in de. 1. P.74- 
monftratively proved, Huppofe you mean 
in the way of Certainty by Ideas; for 
concerning that our difpute is. And 
therefore when you add, Zhat you ex- 
peck that 1 fhould conclude it demonftrable 
from Principles of Philofophy; you muft 
give me leave to fay, this is going off 
from the bufinefs before us; which is 
about your Principles of Certainty from 
Ideas ; for it was only to that purpofe, 
that I brought this argument to prove, 
that we cannot from our Ideas be cer- 
tain of one of the points of greateft im- 
portance, viz. that there is a Spiritual 
Subftance within us; and yet the ope- 
rations of our Mind are made one of 
the Sources of thofe Ample Ideas, which 
are made by you the Foundation of 
Knowledge and Certainty. So that the 
: D point 
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point before us is, whether this Affer- 
tion of yours, Zhat the Power of Think- 
ing may belong to modified Matter, doth 
net overthrow your Certainty by 
deas ? , | 

No, fay you, that which you are 
certain of by the Idea is only, Zbat 
there is in us a Spiritual Subftance, and 
that, you fay, implies no more thana 
Thinking Subftance, 1. e. that by Think- 
ing you can prove you have a Power 
of Thinking, which I believe may be 
demonftratively proved. 

But I pray Sir, confider how this 
queftion arofe, it was from your diftin- 
guilbing Spiritual and Corporeal Sub- 
Stances trom each other; and faying that 
we have as clear a. Notion of a Spirit as — 
we have of aBody. Againft this! urged, 
that if it be poffible for Matter to think, 
which you affert, then from the Idea 
of Thinking, we cannot prove the Cer- 
tainty of a Spiritual Subftance within 
us, where it is plain, that a Spérétual 
Subftance is oppoled tothe Power of Mat-. 
ter. Icisnot, whether Matter fo medi- 

fred can think, but whether Matter can 
 thiwk ; and let it be modified how it 
will, Matter is Matter till. But the 
Power of Thinking makes it a Spirit, fay 
- you. 
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you. Butdoth itceafe to be Matter or 
not ? If not, then it is Matter ftill en- 
dued with a Power of Thinking; and fo 
our Idea can be no other, than of a Ma- 
terial Thinking Subftance. But you 
fay further, Zhat the Power of Thinking 
makes it a Spirit, without conftdering 
what ether Modifications it has, whether 
it hath the Modiftcation of Solidity or 
sot. That is, “* Although it be really a 
“* Material Subftance, yet the Modifica- 
** tion of Thinking makes it a Spiritual 
 Subffance ; for we are to gono farther 
“ than that Modzhcation of Thinking, and 
‘* from thence we are to conclude it to 
“be a Spiritual Subftance. But we are 
now enquiring not into the bare Modj- 
fication of Thinking ; but whether from 
thence we can prove an Jmmaterial Sub- 
fPaxce within us, or which is. all one, 
a Spiritual Subftance as oppofed to Cor- 
poreal, which is your own Diftinction. 
And that I may not be thought to do 
you injury, I {hall produce your own 
Words. | 
By the fimple Ideaswe have taken from B.2.Ch. 

our own minds— we are able to frame *35¢&15 
the complex Idea of a Spirit. And thus 
by putting together the Ideas of Thinking, 
Perceiving, Liberty and Power of mov- 

D 2 : ing 
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ing themfelves, we have as clear a Per- 
ception and Notion of Immaterial Sub- 


Set. 17. 


ances, as we as material. So that 
here we have two things clear. 
1. That a Spirit and Immaterial Sub- 
Stance are the fame. | | 

2. That from the Operations of our 
Minds,.we have a clear Idea of an Im- 
material Subftance within us. 

Again you fay, That the primary I- - 
deas we have of Body as contradiftinguifb- 
ed to Spirit, are the Cohefon of folid 


and confequently feparable parts, and a 


Power of communicating Motion by Im- 
pulfe. Thefe you think are the Original 
Ideas proper and peculiar to Body. Here 


Body is contradiftinguifhed to Spirit; and - | 


as it is fo, the Cobefion of folid and fepa- 
rable Parts is made one of the original 
Ideas proper and peculiar to Body as di- 
ftinguifbed from a Spiritual Subftance : 
How then, I pray, can a Spiritual Sub- 
Stance confift of folid and feparable Parts? 
For whatever is folid, you grant to be 
confequently feparable. This feems to 


- me to confound the Ideas of Body and 


Spirit, which you had taken fo much 
care to diftinguifh; and fo muft deftroy 
all Certainty of a Spiritual Subftance 
from your Jdeas. For although the 


bare 
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bare fimple Idea of Thinking may be faid 
to be diftin@ from that of a folid Body; 
yet it is impoffible from that Jdea fo 
explained to prove a Spiritual Subffance, 
as diftin& from Body. Which was 
the thing I intended to prove. . 
But you go on to compare the Come Set. 22. 
plex Idea of Spirit and Body in thefe 
Words ; Let us compare then our Com- 
plex Idea of Spirit, without our Complex 
Idea of Body. Our Idea of Body is an 
extended folid Subftance, capable of com- 
municating Motion by Impulfe ; and our 
Idea of our Souls is of a Subftance that 
thinks and has a Power of exciting Moti- 
on in Body by Will and Thought. Thefe 
ou think are our Complex Ideas of Soul. 
aud Body as contradiftingui(bed, Here you 
do not {peak of the bare Jdeas of Think- 
ing and Solidity; but of the different 
Subftances, and one is faid to be a folid 
Subftance and the other a Subftance that 
thinks. | 
I fhall add one paflage more to the 
fame purpofe. | 
The Idea we have of Spirit compared Se&. 30. 
with that we have of Body, flands thus. 
The Subftance of Spirit is unknown to us, 
and fo is the Subftance of Body equally un- 
known to us. Here we have again the 
: D 3 Subftance 
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_ Subftance of Spirit and the Subftance of 


Body diftinguifhed from each other; 
and not the bare Modifications. Sothat 
I need no body to anlwer you but your 
felf. But leaft fuch expreffions fhould 
be thought a mere flip of the Pen; you 
are pleated again to aflert zhe Notzon of 
an Immaterial knowing Subjiance to imply 
no more of a Contradittion than an exe 
tended divifible Body. | 

And yet after all this you canfefs, 
That you have not proved an Immaterial 
Subftance, and that it cannot be proved 
upon your Principles. Fe 

What is the meaning of this? T can- 
not think you intended toleffen the Au- 
thority of your Book in fo confiderable 
a part of it: And Ifhould much rather 
have thought the Jatter Paflage a flip of 
your Pen, but thatin your Letter you 
go about to defend it. Therefore I 
muft attend your Motions in it. 

You fay, That all the great ends of 


Religion and Morality are fecured barely 


by the Immortality of the Soul without a 
necellary fuppofition that the Soulis Im- 
material. | | 

- Tam of opinion, that the great ends 


of Religion and Morality are beft fecured 


by the Proofs of the Lmmortality of the 
| | _o Soul, 
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Soul from its Natare and Properties ; and 
which I think prove it ZJmmarerial. 1 
do not queftion whether God can give 
Immortalityto a Material Subftance ; but 
Ifay it takes off very much from the 
evidence of Immortality, if it depend 
wholly upon God’s giving that, which 
of its own Nature it is not capable of. 
For if the Soul bea material Subftance it 
is really nothing but Life; or Matter 
put into Motion with fuch Organs and 
Parts as are neceflary to hold them to- 
gether ; and when Death comes, then 
this Material Subffance {o modified ‘is 
loft. God may by his Power grant a 
new Life; but willany man fay, God 
can preferve the Life of a Man when he 
is dead? This is.a plain Abfurdity, and 
I think no fuch thing tends to preferve 
Religion wr Morality. 

‘Mr. Hobbes {peaks very confonant'y Leviath. 
to his own Principles (although not to°™ 3* 
thofe of Religion and Morality.) For 
he faith, Zhat the univerfe being the Ag- 
gregate of all’ Bodies, there ws no real 
part of it that is not alfo a Body.. And 
fo he faith, Zhat Subjtance and Body fig- 
nifie the fame thing, and therefore bub- 
Stance Incorporeal are Words which de- 
Stroy one another. But what then is 4 
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Spirit? That, he faith, im the proper 
Signification of it in common Speech, is et- 
ther a fubtle, fluid, inviftble Body, ora 
Ghoft, or other Idol or Phantafm of the 
Imagination. But is there not an Jm- 
mortal Soul in Man? The Promife of Im- 
mortality, faith he, % made to the Man 
and not to the Soul: and Immortal Life 
doth not begin in Man till the Refur- 
rection. From whence it 1s plain, he 
look'd on the Soul as nothing but the 


Leviath. Life; and fo he faith, Zhat Soul and 


ch. 38. 


Life in Scripture do ufually fignifie the ~ 
fame thing. And in the Vindication of 


Vindicat. his Leviathan, he faith, Zhat bis Dodtriue 


of Leviath. - 
P. 9°, 91. i, 


that the Soul is not a feparated Sub- 
Stance, but that the Man at his Refurre- 
ion fhall be revived. And he anf{wers 
that place, Fear not them which kill the 
Body,-but cannot kill the Soul; thus, Man 


. cannot kill a Soul, for the Man killed [hall 


revive again. \ think he might as well 
have faid, That Man cannot kill the Bo- 
dy; for that fhall be revived at the Re- 
furrection. - 

But what all this to you? 1 hope 
nothing atall. But it fhews, that thofe , 
who have gone about to overthrow 
‘the. Immortality of the Soul by Nature, 
have not been thought to fecure the 
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great ends of Religion and Morality. 

And although we think the feparate 
State of the Soul after Death is fuffici- 
ently revealed in Scripture, yet it cre- 
atesa.great difficulty in under{ftanding 
it, if the Soul be nothing but Léfe, or a 
Material Subftance, which muft be dif: 


folved when Life is ended. - For if the | 


Soul be a Material Subftance it mutt be 
made up as others are, of the Cobefton of 
folid and feparate Parts, how minute and 
invifible foever they be. And what is it 
which fhould keep them together, when 
Life is gone ? So that it is no eafie mat- 


ter to give an account, how the Soul ° 


fhould be capable of Jmmortality, unlefs 
it be an Jmmaterial Subftance ; and then 
we know the Solution of the Texture of 
Bodies cannot reach the Soul being ofa 
different Nature. | 

And this is no more than what the 
wifeft and moft intelligent Philofo- 
phers have afferted, merely ‘from the 
confideration of the Nature and Pro- 
perties of the Soul: as you very well 


know ; and I need not for your fake, run 


into fuch a Digreffion, (or as yqu call 
it Pep out of my way) any farther, then 
you give occafion for it in what follows, 
For you tell me, You bave great Autho- 

| oO rities 
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rities to juftifie your ufing a Spiritual — 
Subftance without excluding Materiality 
from it. And for this you refer me to 
two great men indeed among the Ro- 
mans, Cicero and Virgil. J was {urpri- 
zed at what you fay out of Cicero, ha- 
ving been no ftranger to his Writings 
about thefe matters, and I have conful- 
ted the place you refer to; where you 
fay that he oppofes Corpus to Zgnis and 
Anima, i.e. Breath; and that the Foun- 
dation of his diftin@ion of the Soul from 
the Body is, Jecaufe it is fo fubtle as to 
be out of Sight. It is a very eafie mat- 
ter to multiply Citations out of Cicero; 
where Spiritus and Anima are both taken 
for Breath; but any one who will but 
read the very beginning of his Zufculan 
Queftions, may underf{tand his meaning, 
For in the Entrance of that Difpute he 
takes Animus for the Soul, and neither 4- 
nima nor Spiritus : and he tells us, there 
‘were two opinions about it at Death. 
Some held a Difceffus Animi a Corpore, a 
departure of the Soul from the Body, 
others faid, that the Soul never depar- 
ted, but was extinguifhed with Life : 
and the feveral opimions he fets down at 
large, Cd. 9, 10. and then Ch. 11. he 
fumms up the different opinions; and 
| faith 
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faith he, Zf it be the Heart, or Blood, 
or Brain ; becaufe it is a Body, it will be 
extinguifbed with it: If it be Anima, 
the Vital Breath, it will be difipated, if 
it be Fire, it will be extinguifbed. St is 
true, he diftinguifhes here the Vital 
Breath from the Body ; and no one que- 
ftions fuch a diftinction of the Animal 
and Vital Spirits from the grofler parts 
of the Body ; but all this procecds upon 
the Suppofition of thofe who held no- 
thing to furvive after Death; but then 
he goes on to thofe who heid the Souls, 
when they are gone out of their Bodies, 
togo to Fleaven as their proper Habita- 
tion, And here he plainly fuppofes the 
Soul not to bea finer fort of Body, but 
of a different Nature from the Body 
which it leaves. Nam Corpus quidem, 
faith he, guaft vas eff & receptaculum 
Animi, C.22. and elfewhere he calls 
the Body the Prifon of the Soul, C. 30. 
and faith, Zhat every wife Man u glad to 
be difmiffed out of the Bonds and Dark- 
nefs of it : and his bufinefs in the Body 
is fecernere Animum a Corpore,to draw off 
the Soul from the Body ; which the 
Philofophers called Commentatio mortis, 
i.e. a Continual Exercife of Dying ; there- 
fore, faith he, Disjusgamus qos a Corpo- 


ribus 
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ribus, id eft, confuefcamus mori. Is it pof- 
fible now to think fo great a Man lookd 
on the Soal but as a Modification of the 
Body, which muft be at an end with 
Life 2 Inftead of it, there are feveral 
thingsvery remarkable in this very Book 
concerning the Jmmortality of Souls by 
Nature ; 
1. He extremely defpifes thofe who 
made the Soul a mere Mode of Matter 
which was extinguifhed with Life ; and 
he faith, they were Plebeit Philofophi, 
Ch. 23. a mean fort of Philofophers, 
and in another place minutz Philofophi, 
De Senect.c. 23. who held there was no 
Senfe after Death. But he reprefents 
Cato there, as weary of the Noife and 
Filth of this World, and longing to go to 
far better Company. O praclarum diem, 
cum ad itud Divinum Animorum Concili- 
um Cetumg; profici{car, atg; ex hac turba 
© colluvione difcedam! Did thefe men 
— look on the Souls of Men, as mere Mo- 
diftcations of Matter > 
2. He urges the general Confent of 
Nations for the Permanency of Souls af- 
ter Death. c. 16. and he affirms Nature 
it felf de Zmmortalitate Animorum tacité 
 judicare,c.14. And I donot think the 
general Confent of Mankind in this 
_ | Matter, 
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Matter, fo uncertain, or fo flight an ar- 
gument, as fome have made it; even 
fince the late Difcoveries : as 1 think it 
were no hard Matter to prove; but I 
fhall not here go out of my way todo it. 

3. The aol ancient Philofophers of 
Greece held the fame opinion as he fhews 
from Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, &c. c. 16, 17, &c. and they 
went upon far better Reafons than the 
other, ashe proves at large, ¢. 21, 22, 


23. 

4. That the Bodies and Souls of Men 
have a different Frame and Original. — 
Our Bodies, he faith, c. 19. are made of 
Terreftrial Principles; but the Souls, 
he faith, are of a divine Original ; and 
if we could give an account bow they were 
made, we fhould likewife bow they were 
diffolued,c. 14. as we may of the Parts 
and Contexture of Bodies ; but faith he, 
Aximorum nulla in terris origo invenirt 
potest, nibil eff enim in anim mixtum 
atque concretum, aut quod ex terranatum 
atque fillum effe eh c. 27. So 
that here he plainly makes a Difference 
between our Bodily Subffance, and that 
of our Souls, which have no bodily 
Texture and Compofition: becaufe 
there is no material Subftance, which 

can 
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_ can reach to the wonderfull Faculties 
~ and Operations of the Soul; and there- 
fore he concludes in thefe words, Si#- 
gularis eft igitur quedam natura atque vis 
animi fejuncta ab his ufttatis notifque natu- 
ris. What can exprefs the Sou! to be of 

a different Subftance from the Body, if 
thefe words do it not? And prefently 
adds, That the Mind is of a divine and 
Spiritual Nature and above Material 
Compofition as God himfelf is. 

-_Thope this may give you fatisfa@tion 
as to Cicero, how far he was from .ma- 
king the Soul a Material Subftance. And 
the only place you produce out of him, 
¢. 22. proves nothing but that the Soul 
is Invifible, as you may fee by look 
ing upon it again. \ 7 

As to Virgil, you quote that Expref- 
fion , Dam Spiritus hos regit artus; 
where it is taken for the Vétal Spirit ; 
which fenfe I know no body quettions ; _ 
and fo Zuy exprefles Life, gue Corpore 
& Spiritu continetur, and oppofes it to 
a Life of Immortal Fame, which he there 
{peaks of, Pro MarceHo, c..9. but the 
only matter in debate is,. Whether they 
excluded any other Notion of Spiriz, 
which was not done, as I have made it 
appear concerning Cicero, and fo I fhall 
of Virgil too. For 
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For foon after, Aneid 4. 385. he hath 
thefe Words, 


Et cum frigida mors Anime feduxerit 
\ Artus, 
Omnibus Umbra locis adero, dabis im- 
probe paenas. 


Which fhews that Vérgél did believe 
the Soul to be more than a mere Vital 
Spirit, and that it fubfifted and ated in 
a feparate State: And it is obferved by 
Servius, that Virgil ules Spiritus, Mens 
and Asimus for the fame. In Anecid 
6. 726. 


Spiritus intus alit, totamq; infufa per 
artus. 
Mess agitat molem 


And he praves, that Virgil afferted 
the Immortality of Souls, and anfwers 
the arguments againft it ; and as far as 
he could underftaud, he faith, that our 
Bodies are from the Elements and our 
Souls from God ; and the Poets intention 
was, Ut Animos immortales diceret. So 
that neither Cicero. nor Virgil do you 
any kindnefs in this matter, being both 

ertors of the Souls Immortality by 

Nature. 
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P51. Natare. If thefe willnotdo. you bring 
me to Scripture, and fay, that Solomon 
himfelf {peaks after the fame manner about 
Man and Beaft, as the one dieth, fo di- 
eth the other, yea, they have all one Spi- 
rit, Ecclef. 3.19. I will not difpute 
about the proper Senfe of the Hebrew 
Word, but I muft about Solomon's Senfe. 

For although he makes Life and Death 
common to Mar and Beaff; yet he 
faith, v.21. Zhe Spirit of a Man goeth 
upward, and the Spirit of a Beaft goeth 
down to the Earth. But you‘fay, Jf the 
Notion of a Spirit excludes Materiality 
then the Spirit of a Beaft muft be Imma- 
terial, as well as that of a Man.. 1 an- 
{wer, that although the bare Word doth 
not prove it, yet the defign of Solomon’s 
Difcourfe doth, and fo the going upward 
of the Spirit of a Man muft be under- 
ftood in a very different Senfe, from 
the going downward. of the Spirit of 
a Beaft. ¥or he faith concerning 
Man, Zhat the Spirit (hall return toGod 
that gave it, C. 12.7% To what’ pur- 
pofe> To be diffipated in the common 
Air? or to be loft in the vaft Confufion 
of Matter? no, but he concludes his 
Book thus; v.14. For God fhall bring 
every Work into Fudgment with every fe- 
| cret 
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cret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil. If thele be Solomon's Words, as 
no doubt they were, and he werea Man 
of Senfe, and laid his fayings together, 
as mo doubt he did ; thefe laft Words muft 
interpret the foregoing, and his other fay- 
ings be made Confonant to this. Tes, 
you may fay, Zhis relates to the general 
Judgment, and not to the Soul's Subjftence 
after Death. But Solomon {peaks of the 
Spirit of a Man going upward at Death, 
and returning to God that gave it: What 
Senfe is there in this, if ic be a Mate. 
rial Subftance which vanifhes and is dif 
folved then? And if the Soul be not of 
it felfa free, thinking Subftance, I do 
not fee what Foundation there is in Na- 
ture fora Day of Judgment. For where 
there is nothing but Matter, there is no 
Freedom of acting; where there is no 
Liberty, there isno Choice; where there 
is no Choice, there is no room for Re- 
wards and Punifhments, and con{equent- 
ly no Day of Fudgment. But Solomon po- 
fitively concludes, there will be a Judg- 
ment to come as to good and evil Afli- 
ons in another World, and therefore he 
muft be underflood in thofe Exprefii- 
ons, to mean a Free and Thinking, and 
confequently an — Spirit in us. 
| But 
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P.72- _ But you urge farther, Zhat our Savi- 
our himfelf oppofes Spirit to Flefb and 
Bones, Luk. 24. 39. 1..€. to fuch a grofs 
Compages as could be feen and felt. The 
gueftion then was, whether it werethe 
real Body of Chritt or only an Appea- 
rance of it; and how could this be re- 
falved better than our Saviour doth? 
flaudle me and fee, for a Spirit hath sot 
_ Flefh and Bones as you fee me have. But 
he calls this a Spirit. What follows? 
Therefore a Spirit wouly aw Appearance ? 
I.do not think that is your meaning. 
And no body queftians but the name of 
Spirits is fometimes given to Appariti- 
ons. But this is far from our cafe, 
which is, whether that veal Spiritual’ § 
Subffance we find in our felves be Mate- 
rial or not? Doth a Spiritual Subftance 
imply Matter in its Jdea or nat? You 
cannot fay it doth: Then it may be 
famaterial: Buthow come we to know 
things but by their diftin@® Jdease Is 
the Jdea af Matter and Spirit diftinct 
or not? If not, to what purpofe do we 
talk of Knowledge by Jdeas when we 
cannot fo much as kaow Body and Spé- 
rét from each other by them ? 
Is it then any Abfurdity to call a 
P.73. Spiritual Subjtayce Immaterial > No, 
: you 
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you fay, You woxld not be thought to af- 


firm, that Spirit never does fignifie a pure- 
by Fimaterial Subftance ; for in that Senfe 
the Scripture. attributes the Notion of 
Spirit to Ged, and you have proved from 
your Principles, that there 7s a Spiritual 
Immaterial Subftance. And this you 
think proves an Immaterial Subfance in 
your way of Ideas. But of that after- 
wards. We are yet upon the proviag 
an Immaterial . Subftance in our felves 
from the Ideas we have by Senfation aud 
Refieftian. Now, I fay, ftill this is im- 
poffible if the Spiritual Subfance in us 
may be material. And at laft you grant, 
That what I fay wu true, that it cannot 
upon thefe Principles be demonjftrated. 
Then, fay 1, Your grounds of Certainty 
from Ideas are plainly given up. But 
you fay, it way be proved probable to the 
bigbe# Degree, But that is not the 
point; for it is not Prebability, but 
Certainty, that we are promifed in this 
way of Ideas; and that the Foundation 
of our Knowledge and real Certainty lies 
in them ; and is it dwindled into a Pro- 
bability at laft? The only reafon 1 had 
to engage in this matter was a bold Af 
{ertion, that the Ideas we have by Senfae 
tion or Reflection are the fole Matter and 

E 2 Foun- 
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Foundation of all our Reafoning: and that 
our Certainty lies in perceiving the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of Ideas as expreffed 
in any Propofttion; which laft-are your 
own Words. How can we then be certain 
where we have no Jdeas from Senfation 
or Reflection to proceed by 2 As in the 
prefent cafe. I have a Mind to be re- 
folved whether the Soul in Man be an 
Immaterial Subftance or not; and we 
are to judge of the Truth of it by our 
Ideas. \askthen, What Jdea you have 
of the Soul by Reflection? You anfwer, 


That it is a Thinking Subftance. But 


doth this prove it Zmmaterial 2 Youan- 
fwer, Zhat. you cannot be certain, but 
that it is very probable. 1s notthis gi- 


_ ving.up the Caufe of Certainty? But — 
> you fay, Tou never offerd it as away of 


Certainty where we cannot reach Certainty, 
But did you not offer to put us into the 
way of Certainty > What is that, but to 
attain Certainty in fuch things, where 
we could not otherwifedoit 2 And what 


-aftrange way is this, if it fails-us in 
-_fome of the firft Foundations of the reaJ 


Knowledge of our felves? But you fav, 
If I diflike your way, you defire meto fhew — 
youa better way of Certainty as to thefe 
points. ge © bey 2 
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Lam fenfible that you defign herein, p.g:. 
to draw-me oxt of my way to do yoa 
kindnefs ; but I will fo far gratifie you 
at this time; and to oblige you the 
more, I will make ufe of no other Prin- 
ciples or Jdeas, than fuch.as 1 meet with 
in your Book; and from thence J do" 
not defpair of proving, that we may be 
certain that a material Subftance cannot 
think. , . | 

And the method I fhall proceed in, 
fhall be to prove it, by fuch ways aud 
Steps as you have directed me to, al- 
though you might not think to find 
them fo laid together. _ 

1. From jour gencral Principles as 
to Knowledge and Certainty. You fay, 
That all our Knowledge coxfifts in the as + 
view the Mind hath of its own Ideas ;Se&. 1. 
which is the utmoft Light and greateft 
Certainty, we with our Faculties and in 
our way of Knowledge are capable of. Here 
you refolve our Knowledge and Certainty 
into the view of the Ideas in our Minds; 
therefore by thofe /deas we may come 
to know the Certainty of things; not 
in the Frame and inward Effence of 
them, as you often tell us; but by the 
Powers and Properties which belong to 
them. Whatever, {ay you, be the fe- 
-_ E3 cret 
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Book >. cret and abftrat! Natare of Sabflance in 
ch. 23. ane oe iS tare os | : 
Set. 6.14. General, all the Ideas we have of particu. 
| lar diftintt Subftances, are nothing ‘but 
several Combinations of frmple Ideas And 
_ $e&.7. you take pains to prove, That. Powers 
make a great part of our complex Ideas of 
Subftances: and their fecondary Qualities 
are thofé which im moft of them ferve prin- 
Set.3. cipally tv diftingyifh Subftances one from 
another ; which fecondary Qualities, as 
has been flewwn are nothing but bare Pow- 
ers. So that our Knowledge cannot 
reach the inward Su’ flance of things: | 
and all our Certainty of Knowledge as 
to them, and their Diflinction trom 
each other, muft depend on thofe Pow- 
ers and Properties which are Known to 
us. | 
‘One would think fometimes, that 
Set.t2, you would allow Mankind zo more Kuow~ 
ledge than fuits with the Conveniencies of 
Life; but this would overthrow the 
great defign of your Book, which is te 
put us into a Way of real Certainty dy the 
Book 4. <4greement or Difagreement of Ideas; 
oe ,, and where ever we perceive the Agree- 
“ment or Difagreement of any of our Ideas, 
there w certain Knowledge. So that here 
you own we may come ‘to a Certainty 
of Knowledge (which is beyond mere 
| * 3 Proba- 
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Probability) and that dy perceiving the 
Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas. 

2. If we can find the Difagreement of 
any two Ideas upon your own Princi- 
pies, we muft do thofe of Body and 
Spirit. For the Idea of Matter in gene- 
ral, you fay, Zhat im Truth it contains 
nothing but the Idea of a folid Subftance, 
which is every-where the fame, every- 
where aniform. And that Body ftands 
for a folid extended figured Subffance. So 
that Solidity, Extenfion and Figure are 
the infeparable Propertics of Bodies. 
And in another place you have thefe 
Words, Zhe primary Ideas we have pe- 
culiar to Bodies as contradiftinguifhed to 
Spirit, are the Cobefion of folid and con- 
fequently fe parable Parts, and a Power of 
communicating Motion by Impulfe. Thefe 
you think are the original Ideas proper 
and peculiar to Body, for Figure w but 
__ the confequence of finite Extenfton. Here 
we have the Jdea of Body laid down by 
your felf as contradiftinguifbed to Spi- 
rit. Therefore by your own confeffion 


B3.chio. , 


Sc&. 15. 


B a. ch. 


23.Sect.17. 


we may perceive the Difagreement of — 


thefe two Zdeas of Body and Spirit, and 
confequently may cerrainly know cheir 


DiftinGtion from each other by theirin- - 


feparable Properties. But sif it be pof- 
E 4 fible 


B.2.ch.23. 
Seét. 15. 
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fible for Matter to think, then thefe I 
deas muft be confounded: Yet you di- 
{tinguifh the Ideas of a Material and 
Immaterial Subftince in thefe Words, 
Putting together the Ideas of Thinking 
and Willing, and the Power of Motion or 
Reft added to Subftance, we have the I- 
dea of a Spirit, and putting together the 
Ideas of folid coherent Parts, a Power of 
being moved, joyned with Subftance, we 
have the Idea of Matter. The one is as 
clear and diftiné an Idea as the other ; the 
Idea of Thinking and Moving a Body be- 
ing as clear and diftin Ideas, as the I- 
deas of Extention, Solidity and being 
moved. Canany thing now bce plainer 
than the Difagreemext of thefe two J- 
deas, by tle fceveral Properties which 
belong to them? Bur if after all this 
Matter may Zhink, what becomes af 
thefe clear and diftint Ideas 2 And yet 
you have thefe Words, Zhus by putting 
together the Ideas of Thinking, Percei- 
ving, Liberty and Power of moving them- 


Jeives and other things, we bave as clear 


a Perception and Notion of Immaterial 
Subjiances as we have of Material. Here 
itis plain, that you make Thinking and 
Perceiving to be part of the Complex 
Idea of an Jmmaterial Subftance. How 

1§ 
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is this poffible, if a Material Subftance 
be capable of Thinking as well as an 
Immaterial? either therefore you muft 
renounce your own Doétrine cf Cer- 
tainty by Ideas, or you muft conclude, 
that Matter cannot think. | 
3. But I urge this yet further from 

your Notion of Liberty and Neceffity, B.2.ch.at. 
Liberty, you fay, is the Idea of a Power *®- 
in any Agent to do or forbear any Action, 
cecording to the Determination or Thought 
of the Mind, whereby either of them is 
preferred to the other. So that Liberty 
cannot be, where there is no Thought, no 
Volition, no Wifh. And again, Agents Se 13- 
that have no Thought, wo Volition at all 
are necefjary Agents. But you make a 
Power of Thinking and Liberty to be parts 
of the Complex Idea of an Immaterial 
Subftance, in the Words before cited. 
But what Liberty can you conceive in 
mere Matter? For you grant, Zhat 
Bodies can operate upon one another only B. 2. ch.8. 
by Impulfe and Motion; that the Prima-Se&. 11. 
ry Qualities of Badies which are infepara- 
ble from it, are Extenfton, Solidity, Fi-Se&. x0. 

ure and Mobility from any Body. Now 
ioe can the Idea of Lidertyagree with 
thefe fimple Ideas of Body > To be mo- 
ved only by Impulfe from another Body ; 

| an 
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anid from the free Determination of our 
own Thoughts; are two Ideas as difa- 
greeing with each other, as we can welt 
jmagine. But if Matter may Zhink, it 
may have Liberty too, becaufe you 

— join thefe together; but if rt be unca- 
pable of Liberty which goes along with 
Thinking, how can you imagine it fhould. 

— becapable of Thinking ? | 
I argue, from your Notion of Perfo- 

nal Indentity, which you place m felf 
B.2.ch.27- Confcioufnefs. For you telf us, Zhat 
ED 8 Perfon is a thinking intelligent Beimg 
that has Reafon and. Reftection: and can 
confider it felf, as it felf, the fame think- 
ing thing ia different times and places; 
which it does only by that Cosfcioafnes, 
which is infeparable from thinking, and 
Seems to you effential to it, From whence it 
follows, that if there can be no Se/f-con- 
{cioufnefs in Matter, then it cannot think, 
becaufe it wants that which you fay ts 
Effential to it: Zt being impofthle, for 
any one to perceive, but he muft perceive, 
that he doth perceive. But what ts there 
like Self-coufcioufwe/s tm Matter? Or how 

is it poffible to apprehend that meer 
Body thould perceive that it doth per- 
ceive ? For Bodies, you fay, operate on 

Jp by Impalfe and Motion.; i. ©. one a 

_ | y 
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dy upon another. But how cana Bo!ly 
operate upon it {elf without Motion ? 
Thofe you call the Secondary Qualities 
of Bodies, are only you fay, the effect 
of the Powers in Jome Bodies upon others 
endued with Senfe and Perception, So 
that the effects of thefe Powers in Bo- 
dies,or of the Primary Qualities of Balk, 
Site, Figure, Motion, &c. is not upon 
themfelves but upon other Bodies, ei- 
ther by changing thofe Primary Quali- 
ties in them by different Site, Figure, 
Motion, ce. or producing thofe Effects 
ius, of which wecall Sexfble Qualities. 
But either of thefe ways there js no pof- 
‘fibility tor Matrer to operate upon it 
felf in a way of Self-confcion{nefs. If 
then every intelligent thinking Being 
have this fo infeparably belonging to ir, 
that you fay, it is impofible, for any one 
Lo perceive,without percerving that he doth 
ercetves and it be impoflible from tHe 
Idea of Matter to make out that 4 meer 
Body can perceive that it doth perseive, 
§ chink it js more than probable in the 
way of Ideas thac Matter cannot think. 
5. I argue, from the power of Ad- 
fracting which you make proper to 4 


thinking Subftarce. This is done, fay, 4 
you, by coafrdering Ideas ix the Mind as See. 9. 


Separate 


I. 


Se&, 1o. 


Letter, 
p. 27. 


_ Mankin 
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Separate from the Circumftances of 
Time and Place. And this power of ab- 
Stratting, you add, puts a perfect di- 
Stinition between Man and Brutes: andis 
an Excellency which the Faculties of 
Brutes do by no means attain to. 

You tell me, Zhat you did not fay the 
chief Excellency of Mankind lies chiefly, 
or any.ways, in this that: Brutes cannot 
abjtraél ; for Brutes not being able to do 
any thing, cannot be any Excellency of 

z But I hope it is the Excel- 
lency of Mankind, that they are able to 
do what the Brutes cannot: And you 
fay, This puts a perfect diftinHtion between 
Man and Brures ; and\ had thought in 
comparing Man and Brutes that which 
put a perfect Diftinction was the chief Ex- 
cellency with refpect to them. But let 
that be as it will; the thing I infift up- 
on is, the power of Ab/tracting follow- 
ing that of Thinking fo clofely.that you 
utterly deny it to Brutes; but if itmay’ 
bein the power of Matter. tothink, how 
comes it to be fo impoffible for fuch 
Organized Bodies as the Brutes have to 
inlarge their Ideas by Abftration? Pom- 


DeImmurt, ponatius thinks to avoid the Argument 


Anime. 


rom Abftration to prove the Souls Ima- 


abftract 


_teriality, by faying, That in the moft 
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abftract Speculation the Mind refls up- 
on Particulars ; @/niverfale in fingulari 
| stowage But this doth not reach the 
orce of the Argument; which is not, 
whether the Mind hath not an Eyeto — 
Particulars, when it forms Univerfal No- 
tions ; but whether the power of form- 
ing fuch Abftract Ideas from Particulars 
do not argue a Power which meer Mat- 
ter can never attain to: And all that 
Philofopher hath faid, doth not amount 
to the leaft Proof of it. ; 

6. Laftly, I argue from the Reafon 
you give, why God muft be an /mmate- 
rial Subftance. For thefe are the words Letp.139. 
in your Letter. And the Idea of an E- 
ternal, actual, knowing Being is percetu- 
ed to have a Conneltion with the Idea of 
Immateriality, by the Intervention of the 
Idea of Matter, and of its adtual Divifte 
on, Divifibility and Want of Perception, 
&c. Here the want of Perception isown- 
ed to be fo effential to Matter, that God 
is therefore concluded to be /wmaterial; 
and this isdrawn fromthe Idea and Ef 
fential Properties of Matter; and if it be 
fu Effential to it, that from thence you 
conclude God mutt be an Jmmaterial 
Sabftance, I think the fame Reafon will 
hold,as toany thinking Sub{tance.Becaufe 


the 
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the Argument is not drawn from any 
thing pecuiiar to the Divine Perfedtions, 
but from the general /dea of Matter. 
But after all, you tell me, Zhat Ged 


| being Omnipotent, may give to a Sytem 


of very fubtil matter, Senfe aud Motian. 
Your words before were, a Power to 
perceive or think ; and about that, all 
our debate runs; and here again you 
fay, That the Power of Thinking joined 
to Matter, makes it a Spiritual Subftance. 
But as to your Argument fram Ged's 
Omnipotency, Lan{wer, That this comes 
to the fame Debate we had with the 
Papifts about the Poftbility of Trau{ub- 
Stantiqtion, For, they never imagind, 
that a Bady cou'd be prefent after the 
manner of 4 Spirit inan ordinary way, 
but thet by God's Omnipotent Power it 
might be mede fo: but our Aafwer ta 
them was, That God doth nat change 


- the Effential Properties of things whie 


the things themfelves remain in their 
own Nature: And that it was as re« 
pugnant for a Body to be afrer the man- 


ner of a Spirit, as for a Body and Spirit 


to be the fame. The fame we fay in 
this Cafe. We do not fet bounds to 
God's Omuipotency: For he may if he 
pleafe, change a Bedy into an aac 
ae 
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rial Subftaxce ; but we fay, that while 
he continues the Effential Properties of 
Things , itis as smpoffible for Matter 
‘tothink, as fora Body by Tranfubftan- 
tiation to be prefent after the manner of 
a Spirit; and we are as certain of one 
as we are of the other. Thefe things I 
thought neceflary on this occafion to 
be cleared, becaufe I look on a miftake 
herein to be of dangerous Confequence 
as to the great Ends of Religion and Mo- 
rality: which, youthink, may be fecured 
although rhe Soul be allowed to be a Mate- 
rial Subftance ; but 1 am of a very dif- 
ferent Opinion: For if God doth not 
change rhe Effential Properties of thiugs, 
their Nature remaining: then either it 
is impoflible for a Material Subjtance to 
think, or it mutt beaflerted, that a Pow- 
er of thinking is within the Effenrial 
Properties of Matter ; and 10 thinking 
will be fuch a Made of Matter, as Spi- 
woza hath made #: and J am certain 
you do not think, he hath promoted 
the great Ends of Religion and Mora- 
lity. 

7 fhall now proceed to confider the 
Arguments for proving aSupream Inma- 
terial Subfiance, which you freely al- 
low to be fc. And my Defiga, me 

aid, 


P. ror. 


I intended no Reflection upon you in it 
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faid, was to fhew, that the certainty of 
it is not placed upon any clear and di- 
{tinct Ideas, but upon the force of Rea- 
fon diftiné& from it. 

To this you anfwer, Zhat Knowledge 
and Certainty in your Opinion, lies in the 
Preception of the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of Idezs, fuch as they are, and not 
always in having perfectly clear and di 
ftinét Ideas. But thofe who offer at 
clear and diftinét Ideas, bid much fairer 
for Certainty than you do; and fpeak 


_ more agreeably to your original grounds 


of Certainty. For your Relative Idea, 
which you here run to again is no cer- 
tainty at all from theIdea, but from the 
plain Evidence of Reafon, that Acci- 
dents cannot fupport themfelves. 

-Tpafs over all which I thinkI have 
{ufficiently anfwered already ; as when 
you fpend fo many Pages about my ufing 
the Plural Number when your words are 
only mentioned, &c. But I hall pafs over 
nothing which may feem to an indiffe- 
rent Reader to require any farther Con- © 
fideration. = 

Whether you took this way of Ideas 
from the Modern Philofopher mention- 
ed by you, is not at all material ; but 


(for 
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(for that you mean by my commending Pp. rc3, 
yor asa Scholar of fo great a Mafter) 
never meant to take trom you the Ho- 
nour of your own Inventions; and I 
do believe you when you fay, Zhaz 
you wrote from your own Thoughts, and 
the Ideas you had there. But many 
things may feem New to one that con- 
verfes -only with his own Thoughts, 
which really are notfo ; ashe may find 
when he looks into the Thoughts of o- 
ther Men which appear in their Books. 
And therefore, although I have a juft 
Efteem for the Invention of fuch who 
can {pin Volumes barely out of their own 
Thoughts ; yet 1 am apt to think they 
would oblige the: World more, if after 
they have thought fo much themfelves, 
they would examine what thoughts o- 
thers have had before them concerning 
the fame things, that fo, thofe may not 
be thought their own Inventions, which 
are common to themfelves and others. 
If a man fhould try all the Magnetical 
Experiments himfelf, and publifh them 
as his ows Zhoughts, he might take hime 
felf to be che Jxventor of them; but he 
that examines and compares them with 
what Gilbert and othcrs have done before 
him, will not diminifh the Praife of his 

F Diligence, 
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Diligence, but may wifh he had compa- 
red his Thoughts with other Mens, by 
which the World would receive greater. 
Advantage, altho’ he loft the Honour o 
being an Original, | 

The Matter of Certainty, you. fay, one 
cannot inploy too many Thoughts about, viz. 
as to the finding the true Grounds of it, 
or wherein it is placed. This! was led 
to confider, by our Vattarians placing u 
in clear and diftintt Ideas; and therefore 
rejecting the Myfteries of Faith, becaule 
they could not have clear aud diftindl. 
Ideasof them. And one wrote purpofes 
ly to fhew that we were not to believe 
any Myfteries in the Gofpel, tecaufe ak | 
our Certainty depended upon the Preception 
of the Agreement or Difagreement of thofe 
Simple Ideas which we have by Senfation 
or Reflection, Now if thefe Principles 
of Certainty hold good.as to all Propo- 
fitions we can have no Certainty: of 
Faith, where we cannot perceive. the 
Connexion. of the Ideas contained: in 
them. f.own that you fay, Zhat Faith 
san Affent to any Propofttion not made 
out by any Deductions of-Reafon, but. upon 
the Credit of the. Propofer. But this 
doth not clear the matter; for, is Faith 
an.@/nreajonable Ad > Is it notan Affent 


; 
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to a Propofition? Then, if all certainty 
in Acts of Reafon be derived from the 
perceiving the Agreement or Difagreement 
of the Ideas contained x zt, either there 
can be no Certainty of the Reafonable 
AG of Faith, or the Grounds of Certain- 
ty mutt be laid fome other way. But 
you fay, Where you want Evidence of 
things there is yet Ground enough for you 
to believe becaufe God hath [aid it. Which 
doth not yet remove the Difficulty, 
from the true Ground of Certainty; 
for fay they, Revelation is but a means 
of Information; and God difcovers by that 
fuch Propofttions, which we could not have 
found out without Revelation; but where- 
ever Propofttions are offered to our Un- 
derftandings, we muft judge of them by 
our Perception of the Agreement and Dif- 
agreement of the Ideas contained in them. 
And Faith doth not overthrow Nature : 
Df therefore the Nature of Certainty lies 
herein .we cannot be certain without it. 

Is it not enough for you to difown 
the Confequence, but to fhew that it 
doth not follow from your Principles of 
Certainty: But of thisI have {poken al- 
ready, and I love not Repetitions. I 
only take notice, that you Affert and 
hold to the fame. J ftick to my own plain 
way of Certainty by Ideas, And fo do 
. F 2 thofe 
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thofe who reject the Mifteries of Faith, 
becaufe not agreeable to their Ideas, and 
think they proceed upon your Grounds. 

But you fay, Zhat according to my 
Rules you know not where to place Cer- 
tainty; for inthe Account I give of Des 
Cartes, 1 have thefe words concerning 
him. “ The firft thing he found any 
“ Certainty in, was his own Exiftence, 
© which he founded upon the Perception 
© of the Acts of his Mind. From hence 
“ he proceeded to enquire how he came 
*“ by this Certainty, and he refolved it 
“ intothis,that he hada clear and diftin& 
““ Preception of it. And from hencehe 
“* formed his general Rule, that what he 
“hada clear and diitiné Perception of 
“was true. Which in Reafon ought to 
““ sono farther, than where there is the 
“ like Degree of Evidence; for the Cer- 
“ tainty was not grounded on the clear-. 
“ nefs of the Perception, but on the 
“ plainnefs of the Evidence. Which is 
“of that nature that the very doubting 
“of it proves it, fince it is impoffible 
“ that any thing fhou'd doubt or quefti- 
* on its own being that had it not. So 
*“ that here it is not the clearnefs of the 


© Idea, butan immediate At of Percep- 


“tion, Which is the true ground of Cer- 
“tainty. And this cannot extend to 
| “ things 
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“things without our felves, of which 
“ we can have no other Perception, than 
“ what is caufed by the Impreffion of 
“ outward Objects. But whether we 
“are to judge according to thofle Im- 


“ preffions doth not depend on the Ideas | 


“ themfelves, but upon the Exercife of 
© our Judgment and Reafon about them, 
“ which put the difference betweentrue 
“ and falfe, and adequate and inadequate 
“ Ideas, fo that our Certainty is not 
“ from the Ideas themfelves, but from 
“ the Evidence of Reafon, that thofe I- 
“ deas are true and juft, and confequent- 
“Ty, that we may build our Certainty 
* upon them. ss 
Thefe I acknowledge to be my words; 
and yet I feeno Reafon why! may not 
ftick to them. “But you fay, That Ihave 
placed the Grounds of Certainty of our 
own Exiffence, fometimes in the plainnefs 
of Evidence, in oppoftrion to the clear-efs 
of Perception ; fometimes in the immedi- 
ate att of Perception in oppofttion to the 
clearnze{s of the Idea; and the certainty 
of other things without us in. the Evt- 
dence of Reafon, that thefe Ide. are true 
and juft in oppofition to the Ide.s them- 
felves; fo that fuch % your Duluzefs you 
‘cannot by thefe Rules tell, where to place 
Certainty. F 3 But 
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But all thefe Mitts will eafily be {cat- 
tered, if you fet your felfa little to con- - 
fider the Defign of my Difcourfe; which 
was not, to lay down Rules of Cer- 
tainty, butto fhew that the Grounds of 
Certainty from clear and diftin@ Ideas 
were not well laid at firft by Des Cartes 
himfelf. Becaufe he deduced his Rule 
as to Certainty of other things, from the 
Evidence he had as to his own Exiftence, 
which he had both from immediate Per- 
ception and uncontroulable Evidence, 
when even the Doubting of it necefla- 
rily proved it. But the main Queftion 
was, whether this would reach to other 
things without us: Yes faid he, the 
Rule will hold, where-ever there areclear 
and diftinit Ideas. But I fay the Cer- 
tainty doth not depend upon the Idea 
but upon inward Perception and the E- 
vidence founded upon it; and we have 
not the fame as to External Objects : 
For we have no inward Perception of 
them, nor any Evidence that refults © 
from our own Beings ; therefore the 
Rule of Certainty is carried beyond the 
true Ground of it. I donot oppofe in 
the former Cafe the plainnefs of the E- 
vidence to the clearne/s of the Perception ; 
but I fuppofe them both as to our own 
a Exiftence, 
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Exiftence. I-fay indeed after, that tt ts 
not the clearnefs of the Idea, but an im- 
mediate act of Perception which ts the 
trae Ground of Certainty as to our own 
Exiftence; but there { take idea as Des 
Cartes did, for the clear and diftinct 
Perception of our Minds, which might 
reach to other Objects as wells our 
felves ; and fuch an Idea I deny is the 
Ground of Certainty as to our own Be- 
ings, which is founded on an immediate 
AQ@ of Perception. And when they 
prove this asto fuch outward Objects, 
which we have the Ideas of, they may 
then carry the Rule fo far; but ! fay 
the Cafe is vaftly different, asto a clear 
Perception we have from our own Acts, 
and that which we have as the Impref- 
fions from outwatd Objects ; in thefor- - 
met Cafe we have fuch an Evidence, as 
it is impoffible to doubt of, but the ve- 
‘ ry doubting muft prove it: Is it the 
fame as to the Ideas of External Ob- 
jets? And as to thefe I do not deny, 
but we may tore to a Certainty: but 
I fay, it is not from the Ideas, which 
may be true of falfe; adequate or inade- 
quate, and whicthtr we thay be certain 
of them of ot; depends upon the Ex- 
ércife af ottt Reafon and Judgment 2- 

KF 4 bout 
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bout them. So that I found the Cer- — 
tainty of Ideas upon Reafon, and not 
Reafon upon the Certainty of Ideas. 

And fol come more clofely to confi- 
der the Argument from the Jdea as to 
the Proof of a Supream Immaterial Sub- 
france. 

If our Certainty did arife from clear 
and diftint Ideas then it muft hold, 
where we haveaclear and diftind Idea, 
as it is confefied we have concerning 
God. But this Arzument from the I- 
dea will not beallowed in this Cafe; it - 


4s denied by others plainly ; but I do 


| P. 110. 
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not fay, that it is denied by you, but 
that it is made a doubrfudl thing. Which 
comes to the fame, inthe point of Cer- 
tainty: and fo the force of my Argu- 
ment doth by no means fail. 

But you say, Zhat you intended by your 
words not to deny that the Idea of a moft 
perfect Being doth prove a God, but to 
blame thofe who take it for the anly proof, 
and endeavour to invalidate all others. 
For the Belief of a God being the Foun 
dation of all Religion and genuine Mora- 
lity, you thought no Arguments that are 
made ufe of to work the Perfwafon of a 
God into mens Minds fhould be invalida- 
ted, which you grant is of very il Confer 
quence, Here 
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Here you mutt give me leave to ask 
you, what you think of the univerfal 
Confent of Mankind, as to the Being of 
God? Hath not this been made ule of, 
as an Argument not only by Chri- 
ftians, bute by the wifeft and greateft 
Men among the Heathens 2 And what 
then would you think of one who 


fhould go about to invalidate this Argu-, 


ment? And that by proving, that it 
hath been difcover’d in thefe latter Ages 
by Navigation, that there are whole 
Nations at the Bay of Soldania, in Bra- 
Al, in the Caribbe Iflands, :and Para- 
gaaria, among whom there was found. 
no Notion of a God, And even the Au- 
thor of the Effay of Human OUnderftand- 

ing hath done this. -_ | 
This cannot be thought a mere flip of 
the Pew. For mendo not quote Authors 
fo punctually then. But if it would nor 
be thought /fepping too much out of my 
way, 1 think I could prove thar thefe 
Inftances are very ill chofen, becaufe ei- 
ther they were taken from {uch as were 
not fufficiently acquainted with the 
People and Language of the Country ; 
or that their Teftimony is contradiéted 
by thofe who have been longer among 
them and underftood them better; or 
laftly 
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laftly that the account given of them 
makes them hot fit to be a flandard for. 
the Senfe of Mankind, being a People 
{fo ftrangely bereft of common Senfe, 
that they can hardly be teckoned a- 
mong Mankind, as appears by the beft 


— accounts both of the Cafres of Soldania, 


and the Caigue@ of Paraquari1, — 

But this would be too much a Di- 
grefion in thisplace. I return therefore 
to the argument for proving the Exis 
{tence of God; and you may plead for 


_ your felf that your defign was only to 


prove, That there is no Innate Idea of a 
God, But doth not this however take 
off from the force ofan Argument fome 


_ have ufed to perfwade Men that there is 
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a God ? I meddle not with Jnate Ideas. 
but have not fome Perfons of Note, in 
thefe Matters, ufed the Argument from 
the Mark and Character of God imprinted 
on the Minds of Mento prove his Being ? 
And have you not fet your felf to dif- 
prove it 2 | a 

But I leave this, and come to the 
areument from the Zdea of God, cori- 
cerning which you fay, Zhat though the 
Complex Idea for which the Word Ged 
(whether containing in it the Idea of rece f- 


 fary Exiftence er no, for the edfe ® the 
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fame) will not prove the real Exiftence 
of a Being anfwering that Idea, any more 
than any other Idea in any ones mind will 
prove the real Exiftence of any real Being 
anfwering that Idea, yet you conceive it 
does not hence follow, but that there may 
be other Ideas by which the Being of God 
may be proved. | 

And afterwards you offer to fhew that P. 133. 
yeur Proof of a Deity s all grounded on . ae 
Ideas, i.e. from the Ideas of our Selves, mat 
as we are thinking Beings. But you con- 
fefs, that you think, that the argument 
from the Zdea will wot hold, but how- 
ever you will not give up the argument 
from. Ideas. Againft which I urged 
your own argument, Zhat from the 
Confideration of what we find in our felves 
and in our Conftitutions, our Reafon leads 
us to the Knowledge of this certain and evi- 
dent Truth, that there is an eternal, moft 
powerfull, and moft knowing Being. All 
which, I faid, I did readily yield; but 
we fee plainly, the Certainty is not 
placed in the Jdea, but in good and 
found Reafon from the Confideration of 
our felves and our Conftitutions. To 
which you reply, Zhat you never thought p, 126, 
the Confideration of our felves and our 
Conftitutions excluded the Confderation 

of 
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of the Idea of Being or of Thinking, two 
of the Ideas that make a part of the Com- 
plex Idea a Man hath of bimfelf. Butis 
the Reafon you fpeak of, which leads 
us from thence to the Knowledge of an 
eternal, moft powerfull, and moft 
knowing Being, contained in the Com- 
plex Idea of a Man or not? 4 Complex 
Ideais made up of fimple Ideas, all fimple 
Ideas come in by Senfation or Reflection : 
and upon comparing thefe fimple Zdeas 
our Certainty you fay is founded. What 
fimple Ideas then arethere in Man, upon. 
which you ground the Cétainty of 
this Propofition, That there is a God? 
I grant you, that there is a Certainty 
grounded upon our Beings and -the 
Frame of our Natures; but this I fill 
fay, is a Certainty of Reafon and not of 
Ideas. 

You fay, You do uot well underftand 
what I mean by being not placed in the 
Idea ; for you fee no fuch Oppofition, but 
that Ideas and found Reafon may ftand to- 
gether, i.e. in Reafon rightly managing 
thofe Ideas fo as to produce Evidence by 
them. But what need all this great 
noife about Jdeas and Certainty, true 
and real Certainty by Ideas: if after all, 
it comes only to this, thar our Jdeas 

only 
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only reprefent to us fuch things, from 
whence we bring arguments to prove 
the Truth of things? But the World 
hath been ftrangely amuzed with Ideas 
of late, and we have been told, that 
ftrange things might be done by the 
help of Jdeas, and yet thefe Zdeas at laft 
come to be only common Notions of 
things, which we muft make ufe of in 
our Reafoning. You fay, in that Cha- 
pter about the Exiftence of God, you 
thought it moft proper to exprefs your felf 
in the moft ufual and familiar way, by 
common Words and Exprefions. would 
you had done fo quite through your 
Book ; for then you had never given 
that Occafion to the Enemies of our 
Faith to take upyour new way of Jdeas, 
as an effectual Battery (as they ima- 
gind) againft che My/teries of the Chri- 
ftian Faith. But you might have en- 
joy’d the fatisfaction of your Jdeas long 
enough, before I had taken notice of 
_ them, unlefs {had found them employ’d 

in doing Mifchief. 

But at laft you tellme, Zhat whether 
Twill call it placing the Certainty in the 
Idea, or placing the Certainty in Reafon; 


or if I will fay, it is not the Idea that 


gives us the Argument, but the Argument, 
tt 
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it is indifferent to you. Andif you mean 
no more by your Certainty from Ideas, 
but a Certainty from Reafon, Lam not 
{uch an unreafonable Man to difagree 
with you. 

The next Argument for the Exiftence 
of God ftands thus, as I have fumm'd 
it up. 

We find in our felves Perception and 
. Knowledge. So that there is fome 
Knowing, Intelligent Being in the 
World. And there muft have been a 
Knowing Being from Eternity, or an 
Unknowing; for fomething moft have — 
been from Eternity: but if an Unknaw- 
ing, then it is impoffible there ever 
fhould have been any Knowledge, it 
being as impoffible for a thing without 
Knowledge to produce it, as that a Tri- 
angle fhould make three Angles bigger 
than two right ones. | 

To which I added, that allowing the 
Argument to be good, yetit is not taken 
from the Idea, bute from Principles of 
true Reafon, as that no Man can doube 
his own Perception; that every thing 
(we fee) muft have a Caufe; that this 
Caufe muft either have Knowledge or 
not ; if it have, the point is gaind:; if 
it hath not, nothing can produce no- 

thing, 
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thing, and confequently anot knowing 
Being cannot produce a Knowing. 

In your Anfwer to this, I muft firft 
take. notice of your Exception to that 
Expreffion, Allowing the Argument to be 
Good; which you fay, feems to imply *-'s- 
that I thought the Argument not to be 
Good, which was very far from my 
meaning. For I had faid before, hat 
you brought very good Arguments to prove 
the Exiftence of a God in that Chapter: 
and. afterwards, That Iw.s far from weak- 
ning the force of your Arguments. And 
fo 1 hope that Exception is removed. 
— -Toa except wot, you fay, againft my P. 136. 
Arguments or Principles of Reafon: but 
you think ftill, this a” Argument taken P. 137. 
from Ideas: if you will think fo, I cane 
not help it. But you endeavour to fhew, 
That the very Principles you allow are 
founded upon Ideas: As that a man can- 
not doubt of his own Perception ; 7h: 
you fay, is by perceiving the neceffary 
Agreement of the two Ide.s of Perception 
and Self-Confcioufuefs. But I rather 
think, ic is from that Self-Evidence 
which attends the immediate Percepti- 
on of our own Acts, which 
is fo great, that as S. dugu- Gum enim dus fint ge- 


nera rerum qua fciuntur, 


flix obterves,the Academicks unum corum qua per Jer 
had 


_ fis corporis percipit ani- 
mus, alterum carum qua 

wf * e 
per feipjum, multa illi 
Philofopii garrierunt con- 
tra corporis fenfus ; ani- 
mi autem quafdam fir- 
miffimas per {eipfum per- 


eeptiones rerum verarum, 
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had nothing to ‘fay againft 
that kind of Certainty, but 
only againft that which a- 
rofe from things convey’d 
by our Senfes to our Mind. 


quale eft illud, Scio me vivere, nequaquam in dubium vocare pota- 
erunt. De Trin. 1. 15. ¢. 12. 


The next Principle that every thing 
muft have a Caufe, muft be under flood 
of the Matter treated of, 2. e. the things 
we fee and perceive inthe World. You 
fay, Jt is atrue Principle that every thing 
that bath a Beginning muft have a Caufe, 
bec.ufe by contemplating our Ide1s we find 
that the Idea of Beginning is connected 
with the Ide. of fome Operation; and that 
with the Ide. of fomething operating which 
we call a Cufe, and fo the Beginning to 
be, is perceived to agree with the Idea of 
aCuufe, as is expreffed in the Propofition. 
Is not here a great ado to make a thing 
plain by Zdeas, which was plainer with- 
out them? For is not any Man who 
underftands the meaning of plain Words 
fatisfied that nothing can produce it 
felf ? or, That what is not cannot make 
it {elf to be? And fo the evidence doth 
not depend on the Agreement of the 
Ideas of Beginning, and Operation, and 

Caufe ; 
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Caufe; but upon the Repugnancy of 
the contrary Suppofition. As in that 
Principle, hat zt is impofible for a thing 
to be and not to be at the fame time: \t 
you fay, that this depends upon the 
Difagreement of the Ideas of Not-Being 
and Being, it will be to little purpote 
for me to fay ‘any more about it. 

But there is one thing which deferves 
to be confiderd ; which is the Connexi- 
on between the Idea of an Eternal, Attue 
al, Knowing Being with the Idea of Im- 
materiality. This was the thing | look’d 
for. And by what means now doth 
this Connexion between thefe two Ide- 
as appear? By the Llp of an Intermediate 
Idea. What is that? Even the Idea of 
Matter. How fo? The Idea of Matter 
you tell us, implies its Actual Divifton, 
Divif bility, and want of Perception, &c. 
which are the Arg:ments you ufe in this 
Proof. Are they fo indeed? And will 
not the fame Ideas prove our Souls to 
be Immaterial > If want of Perception be 
in the very Idca of Matter, how can 
Matter be made capable of Perceiving ? 
But I find you do not always attend to 
the Agreement or Difagreement of your 
own Ta'zis. But of this before. 


G I 
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_ T proceed to the laft Argument I pro- 
dueed to fhew, that your Proofs of the 
_ Exiftence of Gcd doth not depend upon 
Ideas. And the Subftance of ic I thus 
put together. If we fuppofe nothing 
to be firft, Matter can never begin to be; 
if bare Matter withcut Motion be Eter- 
nal, Motion can never begin to be ; if 
Matter and Motion te fuppofed Eternal, 
Thought can never begin tobe. For 
if Matter could produce Thought; then: 
Thought muft be in the Power of Mat- 
ter; and if it be in Matter as fuch, it 
mu{t be the infeparable Property of all, 
Matter, which is contrary to the Senfe 
and Experience of Mankind. If only 
fome Parts of Matter have a Power of 
_ Thinking, how comes fo great a diffe- 
rence in the Properties of the fame Mat- 
ter? What Difpofition of Matter is re- 
quird to Thinking 2 And from whence 
comes it? Of which no account can be 
given in Reafon. This ltook to be the 
Force of your Argument, which F faid,. 
] was far from defigning to weaken: 
Only I obferved that the Certainty of it 
is not placed upon clear and diftine I- 
deas, but upon Keafon diftin@ from it; 
which was the Thing I intended to 
prove. | 


‘But 
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But you fay, You do not fee but the P. 142. 
ame proof may be placed upon clear and 
diftint Ideas, and upon Reafon too. 1 
hope this matter is made a little clearer 
to you; having fo fully fhew’d to you 
before, that in the way of Ideas you 
can come. to no Certainty about any 
Subftanee, but by Reafon as it is di- 
ftinct from the Ideas; ¢. e. as to Mate- 
rial Subftances that- your Certainty is 
refolved into this Principle of Reafon, 
that Accidents cannot fubfift without a 
Subftratum. 

As to Spiritual Subftance in us, that 
depends on two things, 

x. That Thinking is only a Mode, 
and mutt fuppofe a Subftance. 

2. That Matter cannot think, and 
therefore it muft be an Immaterial Sub- 
{tance; which fhave proved from your 
own Principles. 

As to a Supreme Immaterial Subjtance, 
the evidence depends upon this Reafon, 
that Matter and Motion cannot produce 
Thought; and therefore an Eternal 
Thinking Being muft be Immaterial. 
And that Matter and Motion cannot 
produce Thought, is proved by this 
Reafon, that either it muft be an infe- 
parable Property of Matter; or fome 

| G 2 account 
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account in Reafen muft ke given why 
fome part of Matter fhould think and 
not others. And doth not all this pro- 
ceed upon Reafon as diftiné from I- 
deas? 

And when I faid, Zhat the Certainty 
of it, i.e. the Argument w not placed 
on clear and diftinit Ideas, but upon the 
force of Reafon diftinct from it, 1 meant 
the Certainty from Ideas, although it 
were not {o clearly expreffed as it might 
have been; but here I obferve you call 
for the Plural Number, which you are 
fo offended with in other Parts of your 
Letter. 

The next thing ! undertook to fhew 
was, that we can have no clear and di- 
ftinct Idea of Nature and Perfon from 
Senfation or Reflection. Here you {pend 
many Pages to thew that this doth not. 
concern you. Let it be fo. But it 
concerns the Matter I was upon; which 
‘was to fhew that we muft have Jdeas 
of thefe things which we cannot come 
to by Senfation or Reflection. . 

My words are, I grant that by Sen- 
fation or Kcflection we come to know 
the Powers and Properties of Things. 
But our Reafon is fatisfied, that there 
muft Le fomething beyond thefe, be- 

caufe 
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caufe itis impoffible that they fhould 
fubfift by themfelves. So that the Na- 
ture of things properly belongs to our 
Reafon, and not to mere Ideas. Still 
you are at it, Zhat you can find no Oppo- 
fition between Ideas and Reafon: but Ide- 
as are the Objects of the Onde-ftanding, 
and Onderftanding is one of the Faculties 
imployd about them. No doubt of it. 
But you might eafily fee that by Rea- 
fon, I underftood, Principles of Reafou, 
allow’d by Mankind. Which I think 
are very different from Jdeas. Purl 
perceive Rea/fon in this Senfe is a thing 
you have no /dea of, or one as odfcure 
as that of Sud/fance. But if you fet a- 
fide thefe common Principles of Reafon, 

our Jdeas will fignifie very little; and 
will like Accidents want a Sudb/ratum 
to fupport them. 

But your Notion of Nature and Fer- 
fon delerves to be more throughly con- 
fider'd. Therefore to proceed more 
clearly in a debate of this Confequence 
with refpect to the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity (what-ever you pretend to the con- 
trary) I thall firft fet down your Noti- 
ons of Nature and Perfon trom your 


own Words, and: then enter upor the 


Examination of them. 
G 3 As 


P. 157. 


P. 165. 
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As to Nature, you tell me in fhort it 
isthis, That it is a Collection of feveral 
Ideas combined into one Complex Abftradt 
Idea. ‘Which when they are found united 
in any Individual Exifting, though joyn- 
ed in that Exiftence with feveral otber 
Ideas, that Individual is truly faid to 
have the Nature of a Man.pr the Natare of 
Manto be inhim: for as muchas all thefe 
fimple Ideas are found united in him, 
which anfwer the Complex Abjftratt Idea 
to which the fpecifick name Man is given by 
any one; which Abjirat Specifick Idea 
keeps the fame, when le applies the 
Specifick Name flanding for it, to diftinct 
Individuals, 1. ¢. no body changes his Idea 
of a Man, when he fays, Peter sa Man, 
from that Idea which be makes the Name 
Man to flaid for, when he makes John a 
Man. 

As to Perfen in the way of Ideas, you 
telus, Zhat the Word Perfon in it felf 
fiznifies eothing, and fo no Idea belonging 
to it, nothing can be faid to be the true 
Ides of it ; but when any Language appro- 
priates it to any Idea, thek thats the 
true Idea of a Perfon and fo of Nature, 
Tbefe are therefore the figns of two Ideas 
they are put to fland for ; and by ennme- 
rational the fimple Ideas that are cout ain- 

¢ 
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ed ix the Complex Idea that each of them 
is made to ftand for; we fhall immediate- 
ly fee the whole difference rhat is between 
them. 

After which, you conclude, Zhat 
you muft content your felf with rhis con- 
dened way of Ideas, and defpair of ever 
attaining any Knowledge by any other than 
that, or farther than that will lead yon to 
at. 

But this muft not hinder me from 
enquiring a little more ftridtly into 
thefe Notions of Nature and Perfon, for 
if thefe hold, I do not fee how it is 
poffible to defend the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. For if thefe terms really figaz- 
fie nothing in themfelves, but are only 
Abjftrait and Complex Ideas, which the 
common ufe of Language hath appropriated 
to be the figus of two Ideas; then it is 
plain, that they are only Notions of the 
Mind, as all Abjratted and Complex 
Ideas are; and fo one Nature and three 
Perfons can be no more. 

We moft therefore examine what 
your Notion is, of Adbftraffed and Com- 
plex Ideas, and how it can be applicd 
to Nature and Perfon ; and whether they 
_ are only figns of fuch Ideas as People have 
agreed to fignifie by them. 

G 4 To 
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To explain this, I muft give an ac- 
count, as wellas I can, from your felf, 
how thefe Ab/fracted and Complex Ideas 


‘ come to be formed in our Minds, and 


A 3 

Ce. : 

mM oO 
= 
feed 


Ch. 2. 
Sect. 1. 
Sek. 2, 


*' what is implied in them. Zhe Under- 


standing, you fay, feems to you not to 
have the leaft glimmering of any Ideas 
which it bath not by Senfation or Refie- 
ction. Thefe and their feveral Modes 
and the Compofttions made out of them, 
we fhall find contain oar whole ftock of 
Ideas ; and that we have nothing in our 
Minds which did not come inone of thefe 
two ways. From hence you confider the 
feveral forts of Zdeas, fome Simple and 
fome Complex. The fimple Ideas are the 
Materials of all our Knowledge’; and when 
the Caderftanding is once frored with thefe 
fimple Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, 
compare and unite them, even to au al- 


_ moft infinite variety, and fo can make at 


pleafure new Complex Ideas: But no un- 


_ derflanding can make one new fimple Idea, 


not taken in by the ways before mention’d, 
nor can it defiroy thofe that are there. 
After you have given an account of the 


_fimple Ideas both ways, you come to 


Ch. tte 


_ Ideas, Comparing, Compounding and Ab- 
. ftracting. -_ 


the Faculty of Difcerning in our Minds, 


and there you reckon up, Diffinguijhing 


The 
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The Reafon of Abjtraction, you fay, *& 9- 
us to have one general Name for many Far- 
ticulars, or elfe Names would be endlefs. 
Which Abftraction is performed by fepa- 
rating the Ideas of particular Objects from 
the Circumflances of real Exiftence, as 
Time, Place, &c. Complex Ideas are 
thofe fimple Ideas which the Mind unites Sor a 
as one Idea. But fill it is confin'd to 
thofe fimple Ideas which it received by 
Senfation or Reflection, which are the ul- 
timate Materials of all its Compofitions. 

Of thefe you reckon Modes, Subftan- Sc&. 3. 
ces and Relations. 

‘The Ideas of Subftances are fuch Come Sei. 6. 
binations of fimple Ideas, as are taken to 
reprefent particular things fubjifting by 
themfelves. And thefe are of two forts, 
one of fingle Subftances as they exift fepa- 
rately, as of a Man, &c. the other of fe- 
veral of thefe put together as an Army of © 
Men. 

In your Chapter of Complex Ideas of ch. 93. 
Subftances ; you affirm the Ideas of par- S«% 3- 
ticular Subftances to be made by a Combi- 
nation of fimple Ideas: and again, that 
‘it is by fuch Combination of fimple Ideas 
as co-exift in fome unknown caufe of their Sc& 6,14. 
Cntoa, 


T buat 


| 
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Set. 33. That the Complex Ideas we have of 
God and feparate Spirits are made up of 
the fimple Ideas we have by Reflection» 
by inlarging the Ides we find in our 
felves. 

ae - 3+ In your 3d Book you confider gene- 
you fay is becavfe it 1s beyond the power 
of Human Capacity to frame and retain 
diftinct Ideas of all Particulars. And 
thefe are made by way of <Adbftradion 
from Circumftances of Time and’ Place. 

ca. 6, After which you tell us, Zhat General 
Natures are nothing but Abftradt Ideas ; 

Sekt. 9. aud the whole Myflery of Genera axd Spe- 

| cies, which make (uch a noife in the 


Schools, 1 nothing elferbut Abjftratt Ideas — 


with Names annexed to them. From 
SeG. 11, Whence, you fay, zt ws plain, that Gene- 
ral and @niver{al, belong not to the real 
Exiltence of Things, bat are the Inven- 
tions and Creatures of the Underftanding ; 
made by it for its own nfe and concern only 
Get. 12. Signs whether Words or Ideas. Andthe 
Sek. 14. Abjtratt Idea and the Effence of the Spee 
| "cies or Genus of the fame thing: and eve- 
ry diftinct, abftratt Idea is a diftinit Ef- 

fence. | 
| But then you diftinguith the Real and 
Get. 15. Nominal Effence. The former is the Real, 
Internat 


¢ 


ral Terms. And the Reafon of them, 
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Internal Conftitutiow of particular thiags., 
aid the Nominal is the Abftradt Idea. 


But there is fo near a Connexion between Se&. 16. 


them that the Name cannot be attribsted to 
any particular Being, but what has this Ef- 
fence, whereby st anfwers that Abflrad 
Idea, whereof that Name is the Sign. 

Thefe things you repeat and inlarge 
upon in feveral other places, but this I 
think is the fubftance of what you fay — 
upon this matter: For IT would not wil- 
lingly miflake or mifreprefeat your 
Meaning. | 

The Queftion now between us comes 
to this, Whether the common Nature 
or Effence of Things lies only ia an Aéb- 
Stratt Idea, or a General Name, and the 
Real Effeace coniifts only in particular 
Beings from which that Name ts ab- 
{tracted > 

The Queftion is not , Whether in 
forming the Notion of Common Nature, 
the Mind doth nor abftra@ from the 
Circumflances of particular Beings ? 
But it is whether there be notan Ante- 
cedent Foundation in the Nature of 
things upon which we form this Ab- 
{tract Idea? For if there be, then it can- 
Not be called ax wxiverfal Name only : 
Or a meer figs of an Idea, which wehave 

formed 
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formed from putting many fimple I- 
deas together, which Name belongs to 
all of fuch a fort, as have thofe /jmple 
Ideas united together. Iknow not how 
it comes to pafs, that a Man /pinning 
Books out of bis own Thoughts fhould hit 
fo luckily upon the Thoughts of another 
Man: I do not mean now, about clear 
and diftinét Ideas, but about this Point 
of univerfal Names. For Mr. Hobbs in 
his Chapter of Speech , tells us, That 
Names were to ferve for Marks or Notes 
of Remembrance, and therefore were cal- 
led Signs. Of thefe Names, fome are pro- 
per and fingular to one thing, as Peter, 
John, this Man, this Trees fome are come 
mon to many things, as Mat,Horfe,Tree, in 
refpect of all which it is called an Univer- 
fal, there being nothing in the World U- 
niverfal but Names ; for the things nam d, 
are every one of them individual and fin- 
gular. 

One univerf{al Name is impofed on ma- 
ny things, for their fimilitude in fome 
Quality or other Accident ; and whereas 
a proper Name bringeth to mind one thing 
only Oniverfals recall any one of thofe 
many. a oe 
And of Oniverfals fome are of more, 
or lefs Extent, the larger ead sitdeler 

the 
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the lefs large, and fome of equal ex- 
tent, &ce, 

This is enough to let you fee that 
thefe Notions gre not fo peculiar but that 
another Perfon, from his own Thoughts 
tov, had faid much the fame things. 

But whoever faid or thought them 
firft, we muft examine how reafonable 
thefe Thoughts are. 7 

I know no Body that. thinks now-a- 
days, that Univerfals exift any where by 
themfelves; but I do think, that there 
is a difference to be made between that 


and making them meer Names, or /figns 
of Ideas. : 


I. And the Reafons I go upon are 
thefe. In the firft place, we are agreed, 
that there is a fupream immaterial 
moft perfe@ Being; whofe Effential At- 
tributes do not depend upon our 4rdz- 
trary Ideas; nor any Names or Signs of 
Honour we give him, nor upon the 
meer Jnlarging the Ideas of our-own Per- 
fections ; or fuch as we account tobe 
fo in our felves: for we attribute thofe 
to God which we are not capable of, as 
Eternity or Neceffary Exiftence, Immu- 
tability, &e. Hercin, we take up no 
Complex Ideas from feveral Individuals ; 

but 
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but we form a true Idea of a Divine Et 
fence, from fuch Attributes as are Effen- . 
tial coaninfinitely perfect Being, which 
being Infinite is thereby, Zncomprehen- 
Able by us. And fo youown, that the 
oo great God of whom and from whom are all 
7 things is imcomprehenfibly Infinite. And 
that God ts infinitely beyond the reach of 


our narrow Capacities. 


Ik.. In the newt place, we look on this 
Supream Being, as the wife Creator of 
all things, who hath ordered the feve- 
ral Sorts and Ranks of Beings in the 
Wor!'d according to his own Eternal 
- Wifdom; and hath giventhem all {uch 

Properties as himfelf thought fit, where- 

by they are really and eflentially di- 

ftinguifhed from one another ; as ep- 

pears by Mankind, and Brutes, and 

Pliants.. And no man that ever imptoyss 

hisowa Thoughts canthink, that thefe | 

are diftinguilhed from each other, only 
by an Act of our Minds. 


HI. Among thefe it is ijn. that 
there are fome things, wherein they a- 
gree; and fome wherein they differ. 
They all agree in being real, created Be- 
ings, and having a fort of Life belong- — 


ing 


| ( tut). | 
ingtothem. But they differ, that fome 
have Senfe, which . others have not ; 


- and fome have Reafon and Underftand- 


ing which others want. And all this, 
is fo plain and evident, that one mighe 
queftion , whether thofe had Under- 
{tanding .or not, who could think the 
difference of thefe from each others was. 
nat im their Natures, but only depend- 
ed on the feveral Names that we calk 
them by. 


IV. Among the Individuals of the 
fame kind, there isan Agreement in the 
fame Effential Properties ; as all Afes in 
being Rational Creatures; and there is . 
a Real Difference from each other in the 
feveral Accidents that belong to them ; 
as to Time, Place, Qualities, Relati- 
ons, &c. And no Man in his Senfes 
can call this in queftion. For his moft 
plain and fimple Ideas will inform him 
of it. a _ 


V. The Queftion now is, Whether 
that wherein they do all agree, be a 
meer Univerfal Name and Abjtratt Idea 
or not. 

Ic is certain, that what God created 
is no meer Name or dea: It is = 

| that 
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_ that God created not ofly Individuals 
but the feveral Kinds, with the Diffe- 
_ rénces, which they have from each o- 
ther ; it is certain, that thefe Differences 
do not lie in meer Names or Ideas: How | 
_ comes it then not to be certain that there. 
is a Real Common Etlence or Nature in. 

the Judividuals of the fame kind? 

But tf comes not to us in the way of L-: 
deas. Tf it be fo, the way of Jdeas and ; 
Reafon are two different ways ; and [ 
fhall never forfake one for'the other, 
unlefs | could fee better Reafow for it ; 
and even then I {hould not; but adhere 
to Reafon Kill. : 

But now doth it appear by Reafon, 
that Nature is any thing elfe but a Col- 
lection of feveral Ideas combined into one 
Complex Abftract Idea. 

ae will be done by confidering, 

What thefe Zdeas are, which are 
fo collected into a sia Sale Idea; which 
is called Nature. 

2, What that Effexce is which is: im- 
plied in this Zdea ; whether it be a Real 
or only a Nominal Effence. | 

‘4. What thefe Zdeas are, of which 
this Complex Idea of Nature confifts ; 
and they are faid to be, the frmple Ide: is 
of particular Subfiances united together, 

with- 
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without the Circumftances of ‘Time and 
Place. But thofe fimple Ideas may be 
confidered twoways..- «ss : 

1, With refpet to the Qualities of 


things, and thefe Ideas are faid to be | 


true and adequate; but they go ho far- 
ther than the Qualities; which reaches. 


only to that Senfe of Nature, as it is ta+ 


N 


e. 16" 


P. 170. 


P. 171. 


- fimple Ideas acquaint us not with 


B.2.ch.8. 
Se&. 10, 
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To this you Anfwer Two things; +> 
4. That ri — ei to diftin- 
uifp things by Ideas,’ fuppofiag them no- 
thing but Dfeds prdaed us by thefe 
Power's, as if they were Reprefentattons. ° 
2. That we have certainly as much 
pleafare and delight by thofe Ideas, one’ 
wayasthe other, 0 
Granting all this to’ be true, what is 

it to the Complex Idea of Natare, which 


-arifes trom thele fiuple Fdeas 2’ Nature is 


a Colletion of feveral Ideas combined 
into eae Complex Abjtrat Idea. But se 
‘the 
Nature of the Objeds’,: But only With 
the Powers which wre‘ in them; by the 
help-of Bulk, Size, Figure‘and Morton 
which you. call the” Primnkky Quabties! 
Now. ‘theft, you ‘fay, “are realy Yn -tbe. 
rhings ‘themfelues ; wherber thé Senfe 
perceive them or not s and the Ideas af: 
thefe ‘are the true Refemblances of whuab 
exifis in the Objects ¢ i: 4. ‘that’ By’ the 
I¢npreffios we find in our felves, wé are 
certain ‘that there ate Bodies of-a déter? 
minkte’ Bulk, Size, Figure add ‘Morton: 
Arid ‘this’*is all, we can by thefe jimple 
Ideds tote to, as the Nataré of Corpo- 


Yeal-Subftahces. But fuppdfe one thould 


ask how we can underftand, the Nature 


+ 
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of thefe Operations of the Primary Quae 
lities in producing the Secdadary; we 


are foon anfwered, that there iso coms Sek. 19. 


eervable Connexion betweex them and that 
Reafon cannot. fhew how Bodies by their 
Bulk, Figure qnd Motion fhould produce 
in the Mind, the Ideas of Blue, Té/low,&c. 
And fo we are extremely helped by thefe 
frmple Ideas'in underftanding the Na- 
ture of any particular Sabftance. For 
the fenfible Qualities in us are only the 
Effects of. certain’ Powers in the Ob- 
fets, caufed by their Bulk, Size, Fi- 
gure and Motion ; but if we ask how 


they are prodaced, we ate plainly cold, _ 


that our Reafoa by théle jfmple Ideas 
can reach to no knowledge of it. And 


fo we are left in as much Ignorance, as >|. 


ever as tothe Madner how Things with- 
oat us produce Ideasinus.. 
-, But fay you, By thefe Ample Ideas 
we.can as certainly diftinguifh Loe Beings 
wherein thofe Powers are, .and receive as 
certain Advastages'from them, as if thofe 
fimple Ideas‘ were Refemblances: 

As to Advartages from them, that is 
quite out of our Enquiry ; which is con- 
cermng the Jdea of Nature? as it isa 
Complexion of Ample Ideas ; andall that 
it amounts to is, that by thefe frple I- 
2 H 2 deas, 
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~ deas, we udderftand the Diftin Powers 
jn feveral Bodies to produce Impreffions 
in our Minds ; and by the fecondary Qua- 
lities we find in our felves, we are cer- 
tain of the primary Qualities in. Bodies, 
from their different Bulk, Size, Figure 
and Motion. But ftill we have. nothing 
but an Jdea of Qualities, which goes no 
farther than the Effential Properties; 
but the Ideaof Nature goes farther 
aod implies that Being ‘wherein thofe 
Qualities are ; and that I faid, which is 
the fubject. of Powers and Prorerties is 
the Nature. or Subftance of it; which 
in this refpect is the fame. Have we 
any Adequate. Idea of this? 
| To this you fay: 

p.176., 2 Lhatall Ideas of Subfiances, which 
| are referrd to Real Effences are in that 
refpect Inadequate. This-is what your 
_° 7 felfown-to te your Senfe; and is as 
much asI defire. For, I pray confider 
what -a-fixe.dbffract Complex. Idea you 
have: given-us of Natare.: Our Ade . 
quate Ideas go no farther.than Quali- 
ties, and if we enquireinto the Real 
Effence, ov Subftance that fupports them, 
we are told that they ate Jeadequate ; 
‘and confequently we can have no true 
Notion or /dea at all of it.: - 


} : 
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But you fay farther, that'‘you do not P. :178. 
affirm, That Abftract Ideas are only ge- 
eral Names. For you aflert a Real E/-: 
fence in things ; the interval. unknown 
Conftitution us the Real Effence'; and the. 
Abftratt Idea is the Nominal Effence. 

- The former you tell me, you do zea- 
| dily own 3 viz. That Effence which is in. 
| particular Subftances ; but the Queftion’ 
before usis, Whether that which is in 
_ more Individuals than one, be a Real or 
_ only a Nominal Effence. — 
| 2. And this is that, which we are. 
next to Examine. Toclear this, I put 

the Inftance of the Ses, where an E/- 

fence was {aid by you to.be ix one Indi- 
vidual ; and yet more Suns might agrce 

in it. In this one Sun there isa Real 

Effence, and not a meer Nominal and 
Abftratted Effence = upon which I asked, 
If there were more Suns,would not each 

of them, have the Real Effence of the Sun? 

For what is it makes the fecond Sun, to: 
be a true Sun, but having the fame Real 

Effence with the firft2 If it were but a 

Nominal Effence, then the Second would: 
have nothing but the Name. : 

- Herel mut examine your Anfwer, as: 
far as J can underftand it: For here in- 
deed you may ‘complain. of the want of 

; H clear. 
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clear and diftinét Ideas; but ¥ will do 
what I can to explain rhat which I con- 
ceive to be your Senfe. | 
You fay, This. doth not at all concern 
the Real, but the Nominal Effence. §- 
How is this poffible? Is there not the 


Real Effence of the Sun in that Individu- 


al, wecall the Sun? But I_put the Cafe, 
that there were-a Multiplication of Indi- 
viduals; aod there were more Suns: 
would not each of thefe have the Rea/ 
Effence of the Sun? If.it were only a — 
Nowinal Effence, the rett would have 
only the Name. 

But you fay, you did not mean the real 
Effence of the Sun was in that Indivi- 
dual. How could you mean otherwife, 
when you acknowledge the Real Effence 
to be in particular Subffances? And is 


not the Sun.a particular Subjfance> But 


the Idea of it being .a Complex and Ab- 
Stratled Idea, ciuld not be the Real Ef- 
fence. { anfwer, That the Effence of the 
Sun being communicated to another i is 
a Real Effence; or elfe, the Second: is 
but the Name and nothing elf. 
You tell me, Zhat you fay exprefsly, 
that our Wiftinguifoing Subffances . into 
Species by Names, js not at: all founded 
bre ined Real Fiffences. » And think it 


4 
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is clear to any one.that underftands 
things, aad not meer Jdeas ; that another 
true Sun muft have the Real Effexce of 
a Sun. — Sin he 2 ae 
You ask, What I mean by a true Sui, 

Ianfwer, Thag which hath the. Effence 

ef a Sun; and that the Name cannot 

be truly applied tq that which hath it 

not, Tes, fay you, # may toqny thing, 

which hath united init that Comkination 

of feufible Qualities, by which any thing 
alfe shat 'is ceed Sun. is diftinguifbed 
from other Subhauces,.i.e. by the Nomir 
ual Effeme. Sothat now the Ab/fradt 
Cemplex Ideais qwned to be nathing but 
a Combination of Qualities ingone dea. 
Buc T muft fill ask, what. becomes 
of this Combination of Qualities in the 
.fecond Sun, jf there be not a Rea] Ef- 
fence to fupportthem? You grant it whee 
the fecond Sun comes to exif, Andif it 
does not exift, how can it be the Second 
Sun? - 3 | | 

| Should it he true, fay you, that. the 
Real Effence of tha Sux were jx any of the 
fixed Stars, yet it could yot be called by 
us the Sun, whilft it. anfwers mat pur 
Complex Idea, or Namingl Effence of a 
Bun. if she Beal. Egerce of a Sun pe in 
a fixed Star, it is vealy @ Sup, whether 

cy 4 
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you call it fo or not ; as a Laplander.is as 
really a Man whatever you caf him, ' if 
he hath the Effence of a Man: - And it 
is {trange tome to find any Man difpute 
{ych evident things. 

And fo I come to the Inftance of the 
Individuals among Men, - I faid, that 
there muft be a Real Effence in every Jn- 
dividual of the fame kind. Peter, Fames. 
and Fobn are alltrue and real Men; not 
by attributing a general Name to them ; 
but becaufe the true and real Effence of 
a Manis in every oneof them. 

_ But you fay, J firt fuppofe them to 
be Men: no otherwife than as they are 


_ Individuals of the fame kind. 


Your Weweena, Cuchepy and Coufhe- 
dal have nothing to fay to, they may 
be Drifs for any thing I know; but. 
Peter, James and Fobn arc Men of our. 
own Country, and we know them to 
be feveral Individuals of the Race of 


~ Mankind: And what isit makes them 


Men, but that the true and real Effence 
of a Man is in every one of them? Jes, 
fay you, # making be taken for the Bi» 
cient Caufe. Whoever dreamt of a Spe- 


cifick Effence being the Efficient Canfe? 


But I faid, that it was the true and real 
Effence of a Man ; which made every 
Individpal 


a ear 
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Individual a trué and real Man; of which 
I faid we are as certain, as that we are 
Men. That, fay you, is only by our .P. 198. 
Senfes finding thofe Properties, which an-. 
fwer the Abjtratt, Complex Idea, which 
is in our Minds of the Specifick Idea to 
which we have annexed the Specifick. 
Name Man. : 1 leave to you the Honour 
of this Scholaftick Language, which is al- 
ways moft proper when there is no- 
thing under it. “I love to fpeak plain 
Senfe if I can, and fo as to be under- 
ftood by every one that is acquainted 
with thefe Matters: but thefe Specifick 
Names and Abjfiradt and Complex Ideas, 
I think tend to confound Mens Aprre- 
henfions ; who can never think other- 
wife, bur that every Man is faid to be 
atrue real Man; not for any Specifick 
Name, but becaufe his Properties thew 
him to be endued with the true real Ef- 
fence of a Man. 1 faid, that the gene- 
yal Idea is not made from the fimple I- 
deas, but by meer Act of the Mind abr 
{tracting from Circumftances, but from 
Reafon and Confideration of things. 
- You Reply, Zhat you thought Reafon P. 199. 
aud Confider ation bad bean meer Aéts of 
the Mind, when asy thing was done by 
them. Vhope the Jdeas you have of 


the 


P. 201. 
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the Acts of your own Mind, are clear-. 


_er than thofe you have of other Mens.- 


For it is plain, I oppofed your General 


and Abftral Idea by a meer AG of the 


Mind, toa Ratioual Inference from the 
Nature and Properties of things. For I. 
added; for, when I fee fomany Indivis: 
duals, that have the farné Powers and. 
Properties, we. thence inferr, there: 
mu(t be fomething common to all, 


which makes them of one kind: and if 


the difference of Kinds be real , that 
which makes them of one kind and not 
of another, muft not be a Nominal but a 
Real Effence. Is there. now no diffe. 
rence between thefe Two Ads of the 
Mind , viz, , Abftratlion and Rat iocinas 
t10n, 

- And you grant, that the Ieference i 1s 
true. But you fay, zt doth net follow, 
that the general or fpecifick Idea is not 


made by the meer Act of the Mind. Where 
dol deny that 4é/raétion is made by an 


A& of the Mind? But that is not the 
Queftion ;. -bue whether the Notion of | 


. Effence in Individuals of the. fame. kind, 


be a meer Act of the Mind ‘by Abfiratti- 
on, or havea real Foundation in the Na 
ture of Things? 7, ¢. whether at be a 
Real or a’ Nomenal Effence. : 

"But 
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‘But you fay, There may be Objections to P.20- 
the Name of Nominal Effence.. My Ob- 
jeGiion is not: to the Name, but to the 
Thing you underftand by it; wz that — 
there is nothiag beyond Individuals burt 
Names, which utterly overthrows the 
Difference of Nature and Perfon.. For 
if there be nothing really, but -an indi- 
‘yiduated Effence, then it muft follow, 
that ‘there can be no difference of Aiy- 
poftafes inthe fame Nature : For Nature 
individuated muft take in the F/ypofta- 
fis; and Nature being taken as common 
is affirmed by you to be nothing but an 
Abftraét and Complex Idea, and a mere 
Nominal Effence. - ‘+ ss 

You fay, Zhat we cannot know the 
differences of things by their real Effences. 
‘And what then? Do I ever deny, that 
the difference of kinds is to be under- _ 
{tood. from the . different Properties 2 
But we are. not — our Knowledge of 
the difference of Species, but upon the 
Real and Nonninal Effence:  .. 7 

And I fhewd that the real Effence 
doth not depend upon Complex Ideas ; 
becanfe if men. miftake never fo much 
in the. Combination’ of Ideas, yet the 
fame Effence remains; as I inftanced in 
the Effence of a: Man,.a Horfe and a 
‘Tree. True, 


P. 203. 
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/ 
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True, you fay, Our Thoughts or Ide- 
as cannot alter the real Conftitutions of 
things that exift; but the Change of Ide- 
as can and does alter the fignification of 


their Names, and thereby alter the kinds, 


P. 212. 


which by thefe Names we rank and fort 
them into. a 

But this doth by no means reach the 
point, which is not concerning our 
forting of Things, which is by Names, 
but God's forting them, when he made 
them of different kinds. For fo I {aid, 
that the Effences remain always the 
fame,. becaufe they do not depend on 
the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator, who hath made feveral forts of 
Beings. mE cl 

All the Anfwer you - give is. this, 
That the real Conflitution or Effence of 


| particular things exifting, do not depend 


on the Ideas of Men, but on the Wil of 
the Creator, but their being ranked. into 
forts, under fuch and fuch Names, does 
depend and wholly depend upon the Ideas 
of Men. — . - ede 8 

- But my Argument did not proceed 
upon particular things exifting, but .up- 
on the feveral kindsaf God's making, and 
is it poffible for you to. think thar .the 
kinds are not of .his’makisg, bur that 
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Men only by their Ideas make the feveral 
forts ? If fo, I have very little hopes to 
remove you from your Ideas; but Jam 
bound todo what'in me lies to hinder 
fuch Notions from overthrowing the . 
Myfteries of our Faith. PP 

And it isa great fatisfaction to me to 

find; that thefe Notions of [deas, as far 
as they tend that way, have fo very lit- 
tle Foundation in Reafon, or rather are 

fo manifeftly repugnant to them.. 

_ Before I conclude my felf, I mutt 

take notice of your Conclufion, viz. That 
you muft eeag cm Self with. this con- 
demned way of Ideas, and defpair of ever 
attaining any knowledge by any other than 
that, or farther than that will lead me to 
it. Which is imeffec to fay, that. you 
fee no way to avoid Sceptici/ms but this : 
but my gréat Prejudice againtt it is, that 
it leads-to Sceptici{m, or at ‘Jeaft,. that 
} could find no way to attain to Cer- 
tainty in it upon your own grounds. 

_ For Ca.) youfay, That Knowledge to pook ¢ 
you feems to be nothing, bat the Percepri- Gt. 
on of the Connexion and Agreement or Dif." 
agreement, and Repugnancy of any of our 
Ideas. In this alone it coxfifts. Whence 

at unavoidably follows, thac where we 
: can 


| Ch. 3. . 
Sed. 23. 


Sect. 27.- 
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can have na Jdeu, Wwe can have to 
Knowledge, =i. a 2 

But you go about. to prove,. That 
there are many more Beings in theWorld, 
of which we have no Ideas, than thofe of 
which we have any 5 and that eme holits 
no Proportzon to the other. So that:we 
are excluded from any Poffibility of 
attaining to knowledge, as‘ to the far 
greateft part of the. Univerfe for manr 
of Ideas; and yet you fay, That he that 
will confider the infinite. Power, Wifdom 
and Goodue/s of the Creator of all things, 
will find Reafon to think it was aot all laid | 
out apon fo inconfiderable, mean aud: ini. 


potent a Creature, as ke will find man‘to 


be, who in alt. Probability is one. of the 
lowe/t of ad intellefiual Beings. And not. 
long after, you fay, That the Intele2u. 
al World is a greater Certaily and moré 
beaatifull World, than the Material..: :: 

Bat whence comes this Certaivry, 
Where there can be no Jdeas? Is a geae: 


.- ral Reafaw fafficient without particular 


Ideas 2. Thtn -why notin‘ other cafes 


a re Np AY 

2.. Suppofe we have no Jdeas of :the 
Intellectual World, yet-furely: we may 
have as. to the vifiblé World: No, you 
— fay, 


ms 
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fay, That although we have Ideas of Bulk,S74- 
Figure: and Motion in general ; yet not , * 
knowing what is the particular Balk, Fis 
gure, and geopeake | the breateft part of 
the Bodies of the Oniverfé, we are igne- 
rant of the feveral Powers, Eficacies und 
Ways of Operation, whereby the Effeits 
we ulaily fee are:produced.. Thefe are bid 
from us in fome things by ‘being too remote, 
in others by being two minute, . ee 
So. that you confets, We cax attaty te Sef. 26. 

ao Sciende, sicher as to Badies or Spi- Se&. 27- 
rivs. And whatanarrew compals muft 
our Knowledge then be confined to? 
You confers, We have .no. Ideas. of the Se&. 25. 
Mechanical: Affertions:of the minute Par- 
ticles of Boies; and this hinders our cer- 
tain Knowledge: of wntverfal Fruths con- 
cerning watural Bodies ; and. our Reafon | 
carries us herein very little Deyond par 
Newar matter of Fatt... Certainty and 
Demonftration we muff not in thefe things 
pretend to.. So that all Certainty is gi- 
ven up in‘the way of Knowledge, bothas 
to the v2/fb¥ and invifible World, or at 
Jeaft, the greaceft part of them. 

3. But ftill i¢ is to be hoped, that 
where we have Jdew, we may come to 
a Certainty in. difcerning the Connexion 

a. between 
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Set. 28. Lerween them. No, you fay, Aéot}:- 
Caufe of our Ignorance u, the want. of «. 
difcoverable Counexion between thofe Ide. 
as we have... What! are ‘we at a lofs 
here too, and yet all our Certainty de- 
pend on the perceiving the Agreement 
and Difazreement of Ideas>- Yes, you 
confefs, Zhat the Mechanical Affections 
of Bodies having vo Affinity at. all with 

the Ideas they produce in us,. we can. have 
no diftinit Knowledge of fuch Operations 
beyond Experience. And the Operations 
of our Minds on our Bodies is as unconcei- 
vable. ; tae = 
4. But by the help of Jntermediate 
Ideas, may We not-come to find out the 
certain Agreement or Difagreement of 

: Ideas, fo there be due Application of the 

B.4.ch.2, Mind toit? Yes, fay you, Zhis may be 

Set 2. done, and this is that we call. Reafoning, 
and thofe intervening Ideas, are called 
Proofs: and. where the Agreement or 
Difagreement 1 clearly and plainly pere 
ceived, it is called Demonftration. But 
how if this’ way of Demonftration be 
made impoffible? What benefit can we 

have of it inthe wav ‘of Certainty : 
Sct. 7. Each frep, youtell us, That Reafon makes 
in demonftrative Knowledge muft havein- 
: : ; | «furtive 
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tuitive Evidence: for elfe, you fay, that 
Intermediate Idea would need a Proof. 
And for want of this, Men often embrace 
Falfhoods for Demonftrations. But if 
there be no way of coming to De- 
mon{tration buc this, I doubt we 
muft be conrent without it. 

5. You give no reafonable Satisfaci- 
onin the way of Jdeas, as to the plain- 
eft Evidence of Senie concerning the Ex- 
iftence of external Obiects. For there is 
no Jntuition of the Mind, nor Demonftrati- 
on in this Cafe; and all the evidence in 
your way muft be from the Jdeas in 
our Minds, which are fuppofed to arife 
from external Objects; but the quefti- 
on is, how from thele Jdeas within our 
felves, we can prove the certain Ext- 
{tence of Objects without our felves. 
Becaufe men may have {uch Jdeas in their 
Minds by the power of Jmagivation,when 
there are no Objects to produce them ? 
You fay, A man is invincibly confcious Ch.2. 
to himfelf of a different Perception, in re 
feeing the Sun in the Day, and remembring 
it in the Night, and tajting of Wormwood 
and {melling of a Rofe, and thinking of it 
afterwards. But this doth not clear the 
main difficulty, which is, how from 

I the 


cy 
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the Idea of the Zaft of Wormwood or 
Smell of a Rofe\ can prove the actual 
Being of fuchthings without me, fince 
you grant, that there is 2o concezvable 
Connexion in Reafon, between the Powers 
in the Objects and the Ideas in us: and 
if there be not, how can we be certain 
in the way of Ideas > 1 do not fpeak, as 
to Pain or Pleafure, but as to the Ev- 
dence from the Ideas in our felves. For 
the moft that you fay is, Zhat a Man 
may perceive a very manifeft difference 
between dreaming of being in a Fire, 
and being attually in it, becaufe of the 
Pleafure or Pain that follows the Appli- 
cation of certain Objects ; which Certainty 
is as great as our Hlappinefs or Mifery, be- 
yond which we have no Concernment to 
know or to be. But the prefent difficul- 
ty is not merely about the difference 
between fleeping and waking; and! grant 
vou, thata Man's being fenfible of Fire 
touching him, wi!l effectually convince 
him thae he is not ina Dream: but the 
point before us is, when we are fenfi- 
ble we are awake, what itis in the way 
of Ideas, which can fatisfie us of the 


real Exiflence of external Objects. For 


you confels, Zhat the having the Idea of 
| amy 
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any thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiftence of that thing, than the Pi- 
ure of that Man evidences his being in’ 
the World, or the Viftons of a Dream 
make atrue Hiffory. How then can we 
come to any Certainty in the way of I- 
deas>? The Account you give is’ this, Se&. 2. 
‘that the altual receiving Ideas from with- 
out, makes us know that fomething doth ex- 
3 at that time without us, which caufes 
that Idea within us. Which is in other 
terms to remove the Certainty from 
the Jdea to the mere Ad of Senfation: 
but all our Difpute hath been not about 
the Certainty either of Sexfe or Reafon ; 
(which I freely yield to) but about 
a particular way of Certainty by the 
Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas; 
and of this I fhew that you give no fa- 
tisfactory Account, as to the Exiftence 
of the plaineft Objects of Senfe. For 
you fay, Zhe Certainty lies in perceiving 
the Connexion between Ideas; and here 
you grant, Zhat Reafon cannot percetve 
the Connexion between the Objetls and 
the Ideas, how then thould we poffibly 
atta:n any Certainty in the way of Ide- 
as? Sothat your felf gives up the way 
of Certainty by Ideas. | 
} 2 \ 
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I might eafily purfue this matter far- 
ther; but I think thisis fufficient to let 
you fee, you have no fuch caufe to be 
fo well contented with this cordemned 
way of Ideas, as you are pleafed to call 
it. 

And now to conclude, I am very far 
from being an Enemy to any free En- 
quiries into the Nuatare and Reafons of 
Things, and would be glad to find any 
real Difcoverics that way. And I can 
eafily bear the putting of Philofophical 
Notions into a modern and fafhionable 

-Drels. 

Let Men expreis their Minds by Jde- 
as if they pleafe; and take Pleafure in 
forting and comparing and connecting 
of them; I am not forward to condemn 
them; for every Age muft have its 
new Modes, and itis very well if Truth 
and Reafon be received in any Garb. I 
was therefore far enough from condemn- 
ing your way of Ideas, till} found it made 
the only ground of Certainty, and 
made ule of to overthrow the Myfteries 
of our Faith, as Itold you in the begin- 
ning. This was it which made me look 
more narrowly into it at firft, and now 
to give you this Trouble of an Anfwer 
to your Letter. 


mo ae } 
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I hope that in the managing this De- 
bate, I have not either tran(greffed the 
Rules of Civility, or miftaken your 
Meaning, both which I have endea- 
vourd to avoid. And I return you 
thanks for the Civilitics you have ex- 
prefled to me through your Letter; and 
Ido affure you, that it is out of no 
Dif-refpea&, or the leaft il] will to you, 
that I have again confider’d this Mat- 
ter, but becaufe I am farther convin- 
ced, that as you have ftated your No- 
tion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous. 
confequence as to that Article of Chri- 


— ftian Faith, which! endeavour'd to de- 


7! as 


fend. es 
Iam no Lover of Controverfies, how- 
ever, I have been often engaged in 
them; but I have that fatisfa@tion in 
my mind, tbat my defign was to pro- 
mote that, which upon my beft Enqui- 
ries, I thought to be 7ruth; and by 
fuch means as were moft futable to the 
purfuit of it, without any Bitternefs a- 
gainft thofe I oppofed. But of all Zruzh, I 
am convinced, that it is fitteft for me to 
employ the Remainder of my Days in 
what concerns the Vindication of our 
Ffoly Religion contained in the Scriptures, 
I 3 which 
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which gives us the only fure Grounds 
to hope for a Bleffed Immortality. And 
in the Defence and Practice of that, | 


- hope, by the Grace of God both to 
live and die. 


aaa 
I am, Sir, 
Worcefter,. Your Real Friend, 
MMarcia27. 1697. 
and Flumble Servant, 
e 


Edw. Wigorn, 


Paft/cript. 
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oe tee re ee eee eee 


oe eet Oe ee 


_ Pofifeript. 


YJ Had no Thoughts of adding a 
Pofifcript to my Anfwer, as you 
had done to your Letter; but be- 
fore the Sheets were wrought off, 

there was fent to me a new Socinian 
Pamphlet, wherein thereare Reflections 
~ (and little more) on my late Treatife 
in Vindication of the Trinity. The rea- 
fon I had to joyn my fhort Animadver- 
fions on that to thefe Papers, was the 
advantages he takes from the ab(tratted 
Notion of Nature againft the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, which was the thirg 
I told you, I apprehended to be of dan- 
gerous Confequence in it. 

But before I come to that, I cannot 
but take notice of their very different 
way of Writing from yours, which ts 
Grave and Civil, but theirs is trifling, 
and too {currilous in matters of Re- 
ligion, for which I had fo juftly re- 
buked them before, but it feems to ve- 
ry little purpofe: which makes me apt 
to think, their greateft Hopes {till are in 

I 4 fuch 


Sas ale, 

fuch Readers, who love to fee Matters 
of Religion ridiculed; and the Perfons 
who are concerned to dciend them ex- 
pofed to Scorn and Contemyt. This 

was that I told them, which gave fuch 

a Relifh to their Jare Pamplilets, as 
though nothirg would go down with 
fuch vitiated Palats, thace had not a 

Mixture of this 4ffa fetida with it. 

But becaufe tin the Conclufion of his 

Pamphlet, he charges me as well as o- 
thers, with afing them unjuftly as well as 

roughly. YVihall give a Taft cf this man’s 
decent manner of Writing. The firft 

thing he infifls upon againft me, is, 

That I openly profefs my Method, that I 

mill prove Firft, thea Secondly, then 

Ti:irdly, then Fourthly and Fifthly. And 

what harm is there in ufing the plaineft 

Method in a nice and intricate Subject ? 

Should I go about to juftifie this, by 

the Rules of the ancient and beft Ma- 
fters of Writing in Arguments of fuch 
a Nature? That would be {hewing too 
much regard tofuch picifull Cavilling. 
Bue metiunks thefe men fhould not ob- 
ject this Method againft us, of Firf, 
Secondly and Thirdly, who had before - 
charged us with drutal and inexcufable 
Janorance ia Counting or Numbring. _ 
3 _ | 6 
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he goes on. And now beloved firft of 
the frft. Wave I any words like thefe? 
No matter forthat. But this ferves wel! 
enough for the Farce; when the defign 
is to ridicule the Form and Way of mo- 
dern Sermons; which he knew was an 
acceptable Subje@ to his Alen of Wit, 
as hecalls them. Ifthey be really fo, 
they cannot but defpife fuch Foolzmg in 
ferious matters. And our Moderx Ser- 
mons are fuch, both as to the Structure 
and Reafon of them, as will bear the Cen- 
fures ot Men of Judgment, (as well it 
may be, as of any Age) but his Mex 
of Wit, who love Religion in no drefs, 
will always have fomcthing or other in 
Sermons to find fau't with. And our 
Author was hard put to it to bring in 
this {mart Reflection on Modern Ser- 
mons to pleafe his Friends, which was 
very remote from a Debate about the 
Trinity. | 

The next thing ts, (for I muft not 
fay Secondly) That my Way of Writing — 
is too obfcure; and that he could not take 
my Meaning under twoor three Readings. 
Which to pleafe his Men of Wit, he ta- 
cetioufly expreffes after this manner ; 
And when I have ftrained my Faws and 
hazarded my Teeth to break the Shell, 


mot 
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moft comronly it proves nothing but a 
Shell, that Iam tempted to renounce Nuts 
for ever. And I think he will do wife- 
ly init. fam certain, I was fo far 
from affecting Obfcurity, that I endea- 
voured to put the darkeft points in-o as 
good a Light, asl could; andI am a- 
fraid he fometimes fhut his Eyes, that 
he might complain of the darknefs of 
the Room. a 

I dare not go fo far as Thirdly ; and 
therefore come to contider the main 
parts of his Pretence to anfwer my 
Book. | 

As to the Contents of my Book, he 
faith, J fhew, that neither Antiquity, 
nor Reafon, nor Scripture is at all for 
them, they are all againft them. Where- 
in he is very much in theright. And 
I fhall now examine what he hath faid, 
to take off any part of the Charge. 

_ He begins with Antiquity, and very 
fairly takes it for granted, That for 
4000 Years, Zhe Doétrine of ithe Uni- 
tarians was the true Doctrine: but he 
obferves, Zhat J make the Doctrine of 
the Trinity to have been a part of the 
Cabala or Oral Tradition among the Fews ; 
upon which he cries out, Where i Con- 
Sccence, or is Religion nothing but a Name ? 


Why | 
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Why, what's the matter? How comes 

Confcience and Religion to be fo deeply 
concerned, whether the Jews had any | 
Anticipation of the Trinity among them? 
But he faith, Z do not believe the Fewifb 
Cabala, no more thax the Alchoran, and 
yet I produce the Authority of it: and 
he adds, Zhat it was a Fittion of the 
Pharifees; and that it a Prevarication 
in me to mention it as the unwritten Word 
of God. 1 am afraid his Cracking of 
Nuts hath put him into fome Diforder, 
and made him cry out, without any 
other Caufe but the Pain of his Teeth. 
Where did I ever give the leaft Caufe 
to fufpect my owning the Fewifh Cabala, 
as the unwritten Word of God? All that 
Ifaid wasthis. The Socinians had, faid, 
That Chrift was called the Word, becaufe 
be was the Bringer or Meffenger of God's 
Word. To which] an{wer’d, That the 
Jews were to underftand it in the Senfe 
it was knownamong them: which was 
for a Divine Subfflence, as proved from 
the Chaldee Paraphraft, and the Tefti- 
monies of Philo the Alexandrian Few, 
who lived fo near our Saviour’s time. 
Herve isnot a Word of the Fharsfaical © 
Cabala, whichevery one knows to have © 
been about Zraditional Cuftoms, which 

thev 
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they laid as much weight upon, as up- 
on the Law of God, .it not more. But 
the Chaldee Paraphraff was in very great 
Ffteem, as giving the true Senfe of the 
Scripture, and for that only I produced 
it. And what anfwer doth he give to 
the Teftimonies out of it? He faith, 
They relate either to the Law, or to the 
Command of God to Mofes, or t& the 
Power of God. But | thew'd that Rittaz-— 
gel, who managed the Debate on this 
Argument with a learned Cnitarian, 
proved to his plain Conviction, that 
thefe places could be underftood of no- 
thing but a Divine Subfifience. But he 
mightily triumphs, that the moft per- 
tinent Place is falfe printed; for it is 
fet down, Gen. 20. 21. and he tells us, © 
There are but 18 Verfes in that Chapter ; 
but a Man of common Ingenuity would 

_ fofpe& an Error in the Prefs in fuch a 
cafe; and if he had pleafed to have 
look'd on Gen, 28. 21. he might have — 
have found 22 Verfes, andthe Words in 
the 21. Zherefore, faith he, fo mach for 
Chaldee and Cabala, defpifed by all learn- 
ed Men, Fews as well as Chriftians ; and 
never ufed but when the People are to be 
gulled with noify Nothings. One would - 
hardly think it poffible fuch mean ftuff 


a 
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as this fhould pafs for an anfwer, a- 
mong any that pretend to Senfe or 
Knowledge. For how can he deny the 
fenfe of the Chaldee Paraphraff, when 
Philo the Alexandrian Few concurs in 
that Interpretation, as is evident by 
multitudes of places in him? Did I not: 
exprgfly mention his Teftimony as con- 
curuing with the other? Why not.a 
word faid to it? Did I not add the Con- 
fent of Eufebzus concerning the Jews 
owning the Divinity of the Meffias, 
till they fell off from it in oppofition to 
the Chriftians? And are thefe but oz/y 
Nothings to gull People with? Let what 
will become of the Difpute between the 
Pharifaical Jews and the Xaraites ; thofe 
who know any .thing of thefe Matters, 
do know that J went upon other grounds; _ 
viz. whether the [raelites did receive 
from God an Oral Law, which they 
are bound ;to obferve as much as the 
written Law, and to interpret the 
written Law, and the force of its ob- 
ligation by it. And this 1 never men- 
tion’d or intended to plead for it. And 
as to the 13 ways of Cabaliftical Inter- 
pretations, 1 look on them as groundlefs 
and frivolous things; but the thing I 
aimed at, was only this, Vhere are cer- 


tainly 
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tainly places of the Old Teftament, 
which {peak of the Meffias as the Son of 
God ; Zhou art my Son, &c. and call 
him Lord, Zhe Lord faid unto my Lord. 
The queftion is, what the Senfé of thefe 
places was, and how they are to be ap- 
plied to Chrift 2 Now if it appear, that 
the moft ancient Jews did underftand 
them in fuch a manner, as to apply 
them to a Second Subjiftence in the Di- 
vinity, we have great reafon to follow 
that Senfe, which is fo agreeable to 
the New Teftament ;: and about this we 
have no manner of Reafon to defpife 
the Senfe of the ancient Jews, and e- 
{pecially of the Chaldee Paraphraff, who 
afferts a fecond and a third Subfiftence 
in the Divinity. And this he could not 
but find without any danger to his Faws, 
was the only thing I intended. 

The next thing in point of Anti- 
guity which he contefts, is about the 
Nazarenes: That Name, I faid, was at 
firft common to all Chriftians, as is plain 
from Ad. 24. 5. afterwards it was ap- 
plied to the Jewith Chriftians at Pela — 
and Decapolis; and to fuch as admitted 
no Gextifes to their Communion, but 
kept to the Ceremonies of the Law; 
and of thefe I faid they might be all 

: - . Ebionites ; 
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Ebionites. but I utterly denied it of 
fuch as were Members of the Catholick 
Chriftian Church, as it was made up 
of Jews and Gentiles. This Diftinétion 
he calls a pure figment, but an{wers not 
one of the Reafons I brought for it; 
although I proved from uncontroulable 
Evidence, that they made two different 
Bodies, had different Rules of Faith; — 
and that.the Church of ferufalem did 
hold the Divinity and Pre-exiftence of 
our Saviour. Andis all this Cabala too, 
and only to beufed when People are to be 
gulled with noify Nothings? i.e. with 
empty Pleroma’s, and filent Thunder- 
claps. The Alogians were theirs, for 
any thing I know inall refpects; and I 
will give them Zheodotion, and Paulus 
Samofatenus, and Photinus. But I think 
not much to ther comfort; the two 
latter were moft certainly condemned 
by the Chriftian Church ; and whether 
the former were a mere Fewi/h Vrofelyte, 
or an Ebjonite is not worth contending © 
about; fiice S. Ferom makes him to 
tranflate the places about our Saviour 
like a Jew, and Aquila like a Chriftian; 
which fhews how mean an opinion he 
had of his Sincerity. 
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I proved the condemning Paulus Sa- 
mofatenus while they were under the 
power of Zenobia, to be a ylain evidence 
of the fenfe of the Chriftian Church 
again{t h's Doctrine; at a time when 
no intereft cou!d be fuppofed to fway 
them. Tothis he gives a twofold An- 
fwer, C1.) That be fure it is falfe, that 

they were then under the power of Zenobia. 
~ But how can we Ze fure it is falfe, when 
I brought proof it was true, and he an- 
f{wers nothing at all to it? Bur it feems, 
all is Cabala and noify Nothings that ftand 
in his way. (2.) He faith, Zhey were 


all Hereticks. A very fhort Anfwer. 


But how is this proved? For a little 
proof locks well fometimes, and a man 
muft not always fay, be fure it w fo. 
Well, here isa plain proof; they differ'd 
from the Council of Nice about Homoou- 
fios. But I had before given a full An- 
{wer to that, p. 42. to which he gives 
not the Jeaft reply, viz. that they took 
it in two different Senfes. 

As to Lucian, 1 leave it to the Rea» 
ders Judgment, if he compares what I 
have faid, and what he anfwers together, 
and whether he thinks it probable chat 
the 4rians fhou'd forge a Creed under 
his Name at Aztioch ; ifhe.continued in 


the 
<a 
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the Doctrine of Paulus Samofatenus , 
which was contrary to it. 

This ts all, he faith, that feems con: 
fiderable in point of Antiquity; and 
- whether he hath faid any thing really 
confiderable about it, let the Reader 
judge. a : 

Come we now to the point of Scri- 
ptare, which is the main point in the 
cafe. For I had declared, p. 112. that 
our Faith as to the Trinity, 1s built up- 
on that; and that there are many pla- 
ces of Scripture, of which no tolerable 
Senfe can te given without it. And 
therefore I examined the Senfe the @- 
nitarians gave of the moft remarkable 
Places, and fhew’d the Weaknefs and 
Inconfiftency of it, and then in an en- 
tire Chapter proved our Doctrine from 
the Form of Baptifm delivered by our Sa- 
Viour, as. it was always underftood in 
the Chriftian Church. This I think 
was a very plain and eafie Method of 
proving our Doctrine. 

And what now faith our Cxitarian 


toall this? Truely, I have met with — 


~ few Anfwers like it.’ In fhort, he faith, 
That for his part, he is enough perfwaded 
without further arguing the Matter, that 
I have {pent my Bréath ‘againft a 8 

i us 


> 
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This is ju(t the Popifh way of anfwering 
by Infabibility and fuper hanc Petram. 
But in neither cafe can I fee the leaft 
ground for fuch mighty Confidence. 
Alas for them! they fay, Zhat if we 


write againft their Interpretations of Seri- 


pture, they are not at leifure to wipe of 
every {mall Soil that may happen to be 
fcatter'd in their Books. Not at Leé 
fure! Whence have come all thofe 
Swarms of peftilent Books which have 
come abroad of late Years among us, 
to f{pread their infe@ious Do@rine over - 
the Nation? And now are they wot at 
Leifure to defend them? And at the 
fame time have Leéfure enough to 
run into other Matters, about which 


there may be more Colour for Cavib 


ling. Sothat this cannot be the true 


‘Reafon, andI leave the Reader tojudge 


what itis. 

The laft thing ts the poiar of Reafon; 
and here he finds Leéfure enough to exe 
patiaté. But I ihall keep to that point, 
upon which he fuppofes the whole Con- 
troverfie to turn, which is, whether 
the diffcrence between Nature and Pere . 
fon, which we obferve in Mankind, do 


. fo far hold with refpe& to the Divine 


Nature, that it is a Contradiction to 
fay, 
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fay, there are three Perfons and not 
threeGods? ; 

And there are feveral thirigs I propo- 
fed, in order to the clearing of this Mat- 
ter, Which I fhall endeavour to lay 
down asdiftin@ly as I can; and I fhall 
not be Hedor'd or Banter’d out of that 
which I account the molt proper Me- 
thod, although it happen to be too ob- 
{cure for our Men of Wit to underftand 
without Hlazard of their Faws. 

The Principles or Suppofitions 1 lay 
down are thefe ; | 


» J. Nature is One and Indivifible in 
it felf, whereever it is. - 


IJ, The more perfe& any Nature is, 
the more perfect muit its Unity be. 


IN]. Whatever is affirmed of a moft 
perfect Being, rhuft be underftood in a 
way agreeable to its Perfection. 


IV. 3c is repugnant to the Perfection 
of the divine Nature, to be multiplied 
ifito fach Individtialsds are atriong Men ; 
berauté it argues fuch 2 mag and 
féparation, a3 is inconffftene with the 
moft pérfett Unity. = : 

| K 2 VY. Ta 
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V. To fuppofe three diftin. Perfons . 
in one and the fame Indivifible Divine 
Nature, is not repugnant to the Divine 
PerfeStions; if they be founded on fuch 
relative Properties, which. cannot be 
confounded with each other, and be in 
themfelves agreeable to the Divine Na- 
cure. 


VI. Whether there be a fuch di- 
{tinct Perfons or nor, is not tq be drawn 
from our own Imaginations, or, Simili- 
tudcs in created Beings, but only from 
the Word of God, trom whom alone 
the Knowledge of it can be communi 
cated to Mankind. 

Let us now ie how he proves, that 
fince there is no Contradiction for three 
Perfons to be in one common; human 
Nature, it mufi be a’ Contradi@ion.to — 
affert three Perfons in. the fame divine 
Nature. He offers at no lefs than de- 
monftrative Reafon, p. 58. c. 2. but I 
- have always had the moft caufe to fear 
the Menthat pretend to J#falibility, and 
Demonftration. 1 pa{s over his Myfterz- 
ous Boxes, as Trifles fit: only to enter- 
tain his Men of Wit, and come immedi- 

ately 
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ately to his ‘demonftrative Reafon, :if it 
be to be met with. It comes at laft 
to no more than this, that AYaman Na- 
ture, and Angelical Nature, and Camel 
Nature have no Exiflence but only in our 
Canception ; and are. .only Notions: of our 
Minds ; but the Ferfons in the fame rati- 
oual Being are not mere Metaphyfcal Per- 
fons or Relative Properties, but they are 
fuch as neceffarily fuppofe diftint Subftan- 
ces as well as diftincl Properties.. But in 
the Trinity, the Nature is a really exifting 
Nature, ‘tis a Spiritual Subftance, and 
endued with a great number of. Divine 
Attributes, mot an abftratied or mere no- 
tional imaginary Nature; and the. Divine 
Perfons are not diftinét Subftances.or real 
Beings, but Properties ovly in a real Be- 
ing and in an infinite Subftance. : This is 
the:force of the Demon(tration... But now 
if I can make it appear, that. every. Na 
ture. is not only:One and Indivifible in 
it. felf, bur endued with Effential’ Attri- 
butes and Properties belonging ‘ro: it as 
fach, then it ‘will be evident, .chat Na- 
ture is not a mere Abftratted Notion of 
our Minds, bat fomething which really 
exifis fomewhere; :and then the Founda- 
tion of this demenffrative Reafonis taken 
away. And I appeal to any Perfons 

K 3 that. 
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that confider things, whesher the Hy: 
man, Angelscal, and Camel Nature (as 
he calls #)} do not really differ from 
each other, amd have fach Effemtial Pro 
perties belonging to them as cannot a- 
gree to any other Nature? For elf it 
muft be a mere Notion and Fi@ion af 
the Mind, to. make any real: difference 
between them. But if Annas Metare 
and Camel Nature do eflentially differ 
from ‘each other, then every Nature 
hath: its Effentiak Unity and Properties. 
which cannot belong to.any other; and — 
that without any act of our Minds. 
And if every Nature is really amd: effen- 
tially: different front another, ic muh 
have an Exiftence fomewhere indepen- 
dent om our. Notions and Conceptions... 
It may be faid, 7bat sa fach Natare 
deth realy. exit by tt felf, but pes in 
she feveral Individuals. But that 
mot the prefent Queftion, where or hee 
at exifts, but whether. it depend: only 
on our Imaginations or the as of our 
Minds; and: if it doth fo, then there 
can be'no-real and effential Difference 
inthe Natures of Men and Beaft, which 
J think none who have. the Underftand- 
ing pid mbertan..1al — 


But 
ice 


a LL 
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.. But really exiting Natares, he faith, 
are in fuch Perfons, as weceffarily fuppofe 
diftin® Subftances, as well as diftinil Proe 
pertiess and if they exified only in a 
commen Nature, as: the Humanity, and 
hed not alfe diftindk Subfances, they 
wogld never make diftintl Perfows. \ 

.] do allow, that in created and de- 
pendent Beings, there muft be difind 
‘Subfances.to make diffiadt Perfons; but 
he onght to have given an account what 
that is which makes djAindt Perfons ne- 
ceffanily to {uppofe diftind Subfances. Fox 
the Nature is One. and Indivifible in 
then. all; or elfe every Individual mu 
make a new. Species, which is an Ab- 
furdity' § fuppofe he will not be fond 
of H there be them one and the fame 
Nature in the Individual, w hence comes 
the difference af Subijgances to he fo necef- 
farily feppofed ? Wit be from Diverfity, 

ifimilitude,. Depeacence.and feparate 
Exiftenca, an Laflerved,. then thefe Rea- 
fons cas hold only: 'urcreated Beings ; 
and where they cannot hold, a in:the 
Divine: Nature, why niay there: not. be 
a diftinétsan: of Perfons. founded. on re- 
dative Properties, without any difiincti- 
eri of: Subffances, which: ts repugnant 
tothe perfect Unity of the Godhead ? 
: | K 4 ~ What 
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a What demonftrative Reafon, nay, what 


probable Argument hath he offer’d a-. 
gainft this ? c oe | 
He takes notice p.60. of what I had faid 


about the diftinétion of Perfonality and 


Perfon; and that Perfonality is original- 
__ ly only a particular Mode of Subfiftence ;" 
and a Perfon befides the relative Pro- 
perty takes in the divine Nature toge- 
ther with it. And what Demonftration 
have we againft this? So far from it, 
that he falls to Trifling again to keep his 
Men of Wit in good Humour. So mach 
for Madam Perfonality, ‘now for. Sir Per 
fon. Ys this a decent way of: Writing 
about thefe Matters ; to begin with the 
Talk of demonftrative:Reafon, and to end 
with Barlefguing, and turning them into 
_ Ridicule? If this be an agreeable Enter- 
tainment for his Menof:Wit, it fhews 
that they deferve that Character, as 
well as hé doth:that of a Demonffrator. 
But this fportfull Gentleman hath 
found fomething. elfe to play with, viz. 
that. my .Notion of ‘three. Subfiftences 
without threeSubftances is really nothing 
but Sabelianifm. But Ihad already faid 
fo much for. the clearing of this, both 
in the Preface and the Boal it: felf,: that 
Tneed not toadd one Wotdabont it, un- 
a 7 lefs 
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lefs he had fuggefted ome new demon- 
ftrative Reafon to proveit. Which he is 
far enough from. All that he faith, is, 
That they muft be called Fools as well as 
Sabellius, if they afferted Relative Pro- 
perties, or any Properties that were in no 
Effence. But the Author of the Dif-. 
courte of Real and Nominal Trinitari ns, 
(to whom he is no Stranger) had. taid 
That the Sabellians held that the Father, 
Son avd Spirit are but only three Names 
of God given to him in Scripture by occafi- 
on of fo many feveral Difpenfations towards 
the Creature, and fo he is but one fubf-: 
Sting Perfon and three Relative Perfons. \f 
this be true, here are Relative Proper- 
ties indeed relating to a Divine Effence : 
but how? not as to any Internal Rela- 
tions of Father, Son and Floly Ghoft ; but 
as to External Difpenfations, which are 
another kind of Relative Properties. 

This is all that I can find in this laft 
Effort, that relates to my felf: As to 
what concerns others, they are very 
able to defend themfelves, and particu- 
Jarly asto Dr. S.and Dr.Sé. Imuft flill 
fay I think them much his Superiours as 
to Witand Learning, (for of them 1 fpake 
without the leaft Refpe& to my felfhhow- 
ever he makes it 4.Consplement to my (elf 

| os a 
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and them, 1 know not for what Reafon, 
unlefs it be that I {peak of tho a. 
gainft whom they had written with Ip 
Solence and Scorn.) But } hope t 
will thew themfelvesfo much his Supe. 
riours t6o in Wifdom and Difcretior, 
as mot to renew their Quarrels upon his 
Provocations, for he doth what in him 
lies to inflame them ; and he thought it, 
(and I do riot blame him for it) the 
re ablaa he could do to his finking 

aute, | 


N ‘ 
WORCESTER, 
April 26. 1697. 
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Books publifhed by the Right Reverend Father in 

Ged, Edw. L. Bifbop of Worcefter, and fold 
- by H. Mortlock a¢ the Phoenix ta St. Paul's 

Church-yard, : 


Rational account of the Grounds of the Pro- 

teftant Religion ; being a Vindication of the 
Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury’s Relation of a 
Conference, &c. from the pretended Anfwer of 
T.C, 2d, Edit. Fol. 

Origines Britannica, or the Antiquities of the 
Brieifb Churches, with a Preface concerning fome 
pretended Antiquities relating to Britain, in Vin- 
dication of the Bifhop of St, 4/aph. Fol. 

Trenicusm, A Weapon-Salve for the Churches 
Wounds. 4f0, | 

Origines Sacre, ora Rational Account of the 
Grounds of Chriftian Faith, as tothe Truth and 
Divine Authority of the Scripture and the mat- 
ters therein contained, 4fo, 

A Difcourle concerning the Idolatry practifed . 
in the Church of Rome, and the hazard of Salva- 
tion in the Communion of it. 8vo. | 

An An{wer to feveral late Treatifcs occafion’d 
bya Book, entituled, A Difcourfe concerning the 
Idolatry piactifed in the Church of Rome, and 
the hazard of Salvation in the Communion of it ; 
Part I. 80, 

A Second Difcourfe in Vindication of the Pro- 
teftant Grounds of Faith, againft the pretence of 
Infallibility in the Roman Church, in anfwer to 
the Guide in Controverfie, by R. H. Protcftancy 
without Principles, and Reafon, and Religion ; 
er the certain Rute of Faith, by E,W witha 
particular enquiry into the Miracles of the Ro- 
inan Church. 80. 

An Anfwer to Mr. Cre/fy’s Epiftle apologctical 
to a Perion of Honour, touching his Vindication 
of Dr, Stillingfleet. 8v0. 

A Defence of the Di{courfe concerning the I- 

dolatry 


dolatry practifed inthe Churchof Rome, in antwer 
to a Book entituled, Catholicks.no Idolaters. 8v0, 
Several Conferences between a Roman Prieft, a 
Fanatick Chaplain, and a Divine of the Church 
ot England ; being a full Anfwer to the late Dia- 
logues of T.G. 8vo. are 
A Dilcourfe concerning. Bonds of Refignari< 
on of Benefices in Point of Law and Conf{cience, 
8vo. oe = | i; 
- A Difcourfe concerning the Lllegality of the Ec- 
clefiaftical Commitiion; in Anfwer to the Vindi« 
cation and Defence of it: wherein the true noti« - 
on of the Legal Supremacy is elear’d ; and an 
Account is given of the Nature, Original and 
Mifchief of the difpenfing Power, 
The Unreatonablenets of ,Separation, or an 
Impartial Account of the Hiftory, Nature and 
Pleas of the prefent Separation from the Commu- 
nion of the Church ot England. gto. | 
. _ The Grand Queftion concerning the Bifhops 
‘Right to. vote in Parliament in Cafes Capital ftae 
ted and argued, from the Parliament Rolls and 
the Hiftory of former times; with an enquiry in- 
to their Peerage, and the Three Eitates in Parli- 
amenr. $vo, 2 of é - 
~- -A Dilcourfe concerning the Doctrine of Chrift’s 
Satisfaction ; or the true Reafons of his Sufferings 3 
with an Anfwer to the Socinsan Objections, To 
which is added, A Sermon concerning the My-~ 
fterics of. the Chriftian Faith, Preached Apri/ 7. 
1691. Witha Preface concerning the true ftate 
_ofthe Controverfie about Chrift’s Satisfaction. 8v0, 
. _ welve Sermons preached on feveral Occafions, 
by the Right Reverend Father in God, Edward, 
Lord Bithop of Horcefter, The firft Volume. 8vo, 
A Second Volume will fpeedily be publifh’d. . 
The lfigies of the Right Reverend Father in. 
Ged, Edward, Lord Bithop of Worcefter, Engra. 
verron a Copper-plate by Rovert Waite. Price 6 de 
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